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THE  WAY  TO  WIN 


Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and  generally  nearer  to 
fifteen  than  to  twenty,  many  boys  go 
through  a  mental  process  which,  if  we  left 
it  to  them  to  define,  they  would  declare  to 
be  the  period  of  their  "waking  up."  And 
if  we  further  inquired  from  what  and  to 
what  they  were  waking  up,  they,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  would  tell  us  that  they  were 
waking  up  from  the  silly  bondage,  the  in- 
fantine trammels  of  babyhood  to  the  "guh- 
lorious"  freedom  of  manhood.  To  put  it 
briefly,  Bill  Horton  is  waking  up  to  his 
"rights." 

On  the  football  field  after  a  particularly 
thrilling  play,  you've  often  heard  those 
lullabies  that  float  out  from  the  "rooters' " 
section,   soothing  the   warriors'   souls   and 
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urging  them  on  to  further  deeds  of  high 
emprise.  You  remember  one  in  which  the 
chorus  communes  with  itself  in  the  following 
fashion. 

The  Leader:  "What's  the  matter  with 
Tacksey  Welsh?" 

Chorus:     "He's  all  right !" 

The  Leader:     "Who's  all  right?" 

Chorus:  "Tacksey  Welsh!  He  is,  he  is, 
he  is  all  right!" 

"Anything  strange  about  that?"  you  ask. 

"Not  a  thing,"  I  answer.  And  if  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  with  the  dear  old  chorus  after 
Tacksey  had  made  his  thirty  yards  around 
end,  or  his  beautiful  eleven-yard  drive 
through  tackle,  I  should  cheer  as  raucously 
as  the  most  hardened  "rooter"  after  Tacksey 
came  up  for  air — if  he  were  on  our  side,  that 
is. 

Perfectly  correct,  too.  Tacksey  makes  a 
really  fine  play.  A  group  of  his  school- 
mates, who  know  a  fine  play  when  they  see 
it,  appreciate  it  generously.  Nor  do  they 
confine  their  appreciation  to  Tacksey  alone. 
They  are  ready  to  cheer  every  player  on 
the  team  at  a  like  manifestation  of  skill. 
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ii 

Now  our  young  friend,  whom  we  de- 
scribed in  our  opening  paragraph  as  having 
arrived  at  the  "waking  up"  period,  has  be- 
gun to  play  a  new  game  in  which  the  situa- 
tions are  parallel  to  the  one  outlined  above. 
But  with  this  slight  difference:  he,  himself, 
Bill  Horton,  is  Tacksey,  and  he  is  the  rest 
of  the  eleven  plus  the  coach  and  the  "rooters" 
and  the  opposing  team  also.  Naturally, 
everything  goes  lovely — in  Bill's  mind. 
For  when  he  isn't  Tacksey  Welsh  at  full, 
he  is  Whaleback  Smith  at  center,  or  Flash 
Wheeler  at  end,  or  Python  White  at  tackle, 
and  every  play  a  wonder.  He  is  on  both 
sides  of  a  split  play,  at  both  ends  of  the  for- 
ward pass,  is  both  coach  and  strategy  board, 
fixes  opponents  in  a  state  of  helplessness. 
Above  all  he  is  the  entire  "rooters'  "  section, 
where  the  cheering  is  never  for  anybody  else 
but  Bill,  and  is  so  continuous  and  so  deafen- 
ing that  it  would  confuse  Bill's  mind  if  said 
mind  were  not  so  powerful  and  penetrating. 
The  cheering  is  uninterrupted  because  our 
Bill  never  makes  a  mistake,  and  the  only 
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mistake  that  can  be  made  in  Bill's  neighbor- 
hood is  to  hint,  even  in  a  faint  whisper,  that 
Bill  has  perhaps  blundered.  (Referee's 
whistle  here.  Time  out  for  injuries  to 
hinter.) 

"Where  in  the  world,"  you  will  ask  me  in 
astonishment,  "can  any  one  play  a  game  like 
that?  It  can't  be  done.  There  ain't  no 
such  animal." 

My  dear  boy,  that  game  is  played  never- 
theless, and  played  on  a  spot  where  you 
would  say  it  was  mean  even  to  try  it — on  the 
field  of  the  family  fireside ! 

Recollect — Bill  has  "waked  up  to  his 
rights."  How  does  he  prove  he  has  these 
rights?  Why,  Bill  is  taller  than  mother, 
and  gaining  rapidly  on  "dad."  He  weighs 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  pounds,  putting 
on  poundage  at  the  rate  of  two  a  month. 
(Meat  and  grocery  bills  footed  by  aforemen- 
tioned "dad.")  He  is  terribly  strong. 
"Feel  that  muscle,"  commands  Bill,  the  idea 
being  that  they  feel  it  and  shudder.  He  is 
working  on  a  deep  bass  voice  into  which  he 
is  learning  to  insinuate  the  domineering  note. 
Also  on  that  dare-devil  walk.     (You  know 
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the  walk  that's  a  cross  between  a  slouch  and 
a  ramble,  with  that  easy,  careless  suggestion 
of  a  big  chest  with  an  awful  reserve  strength 
back  of  it.)  He  wears  real  clothes  at  last — 
those  up-to-the-minute  garments  in  weaves 
for  young  men.  And  he  knows  he  looks 
just  like  those  pictures  in  the  Post  where  the 
perfect  athlete  with  the  cut-glass  profile 
stands  on  the  deck  of  the  millionaire's  yacht 
and  points  at  a  white-cap  with  one  of  those 
"Ain't-it-grand"  expressions  on  his  face, 
and  a  group  of  four  lovely  young  ladies 
adoring  his  clothes. 

Gifted  with  all  this  weight,  height,  avoir- 
dupois, muscle,  all  in  their  proper  draping  of 
clothes  plus-  the  pose,  and  what  more  does 
Bill  want?  The  answer  is,  Bill  wants  noth- 
ing.    He  is  there! 

Now  let  father  try  to  correct  Bill,  or  let 
mother  endeavor  to  advise. 

"Say,  haven't  I  got  any  rights  at  all? 
I'm  not  going  to  be  a  baby  all  my  life." 

"Don't  tell  me  all  that  stuff.  Don't  I 
know?"  You  wouldn't  think  it  to  hear  his 
answers  in  school,  but  "knowledge"  is  really 
Bill's  long  suit  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
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"Aw,  gee,  you  won't  let  me  do  anything." 
Bill  eats,  sleeps,  has  his  pocket  money, 
schooling,  friends,  all  through  his  parents. 
That,  of  course,  is  nothing.  What  Bill 
really  means  is  that  they  will  not  let  him  do 
everything. 

"Just  because  I'm  having  a  good  time, 
you're  trying  to  stop  me."  He  has  the 
cheap  suspicion  that  his  parents  are  jealous 
of  his  fun  and  wantonly  wish  to  spoil  it,  for- 
getting that  when  they  might  have  been  en- 
joying themselves  they  had  to  spend  their 
time  caring  for  Bill. 

"And  when  I  wasn't  doing  a  thing, 
either!"  This  is  where  Bill  is  very  likely 
right.  He  isn't  doing  a  thing,  and  they 
want  him  to  do  something  and  make  a  genu- 
ine man  of  himself. 

These  are  only  samples  of  Bill's  logic  and 
language  at  the  "waking  up"  period.  As  he 
develops  in  this  direction  he  will  certainly  get 
worse.  If  his  character  be  naturally  an 
open  one,  he  will  become  flagrantly  disobe- 
dient and  rebellious ;  if  he  be  what  we  term  a 
close  character,  he  will  be  sly,  secretive,  an 
insincere  politician.     But  we  are  consider- 
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ing  him  here  only  in  the  early  moves,  just 
where  the  twig  begins  to  take  an  ugly  bend. 

What  is  really  the  matter  with  our  boy 
Bill?  He  may  be,  for  all  his  mistakes  thus 
far,  a  splendid  boy  at  heart,  but  he  has  not 
yet  begun  to  think,  in  spite  of  his  firm  con- 
viction that  he  has.  We  spoke  of  mental 
process  in  a  case  like  Bill's.  It  isn't  a  men- 
tal process  at  all.  It  is  simply  some  auto- 
matic lurches  of  his  imagination  which  Bill 
takes  for  thinking.  He  has  got  himself  into 
one  of  those  clothing-store  mirror  combina- 
tions in  which  wherever  he  turns  he  sees  no 
one  but  Bill.  He  believes  he  is  wide  awake, 
with  both  eyes  taking  in  the  universe,  when 
in  reality  Bill  sees  about  as  much  of  it  as  a 
new-born  kitten  in  a  basket.  It  is  the  light 
hurting  his  eyes  and  making  him  peevish. 

And  the  best  proof  possible  that  Bill  only 
thinks  he's  thinking  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  shows  a  general  resentment  against  re- 
straint of  any  kind.  Any  correction,  any 
advice,  any  word  of  direction  he  calls  nag- 
ging. Merely  point  a  finger  at  William  and 
he  reaches  for  a  brick. 

Now  I  don't  pretend  at  all  that  a  boy  is 
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never  nagged.  Mistakes  are  made  at  times, 
even  by  father  and  mother.  But  I  do  con- 
tend that,  taking  things  all  through,  the  re- 
straints put  upon  a  boy  by  his  parents  will 
average  ninety-nine  per  cent  sure  and  reli- 
able help  in  the  long  run,  no  matter  how.it 
looks  now.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  expect  a 
high  average  of  just  direction  from  father 
and  mother,  since  it  is  for  precisely  that  pur- 
pose they  have  been  entrusted  with  the  boy. 

And  we  do  not  grow  out  of  their  care  at  a 
bound,  but  very  gradually.  We  need  our 
parents  longer  than  we  think.  Just  as  the 
body  develops  slowly  and  by  imperceptible 
degrees  we  attain  to  the  perfect  use  of  it: 
just  as  the  mind  advances  pace  by  pace  from 
ignorance  to  knowledge,  so  the  will  pro- 
gresses by  little  and  little,  and  often  by 
roundabout  ways,  from  weakness  to 
strength.  This  is  such  an  evident  fact  that 
we  see  the  Government  acting  upon  it.  The 
State  will  not  give  us  a  vote  in  its  affairs,  nor 
full  legal  or  political  liberty  until  we  are 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  doesn't  trust 
us  before  that. 
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Well,  if  the  Government  does  not  trust 
us,  we  oughtn't  to  trust  ourselves.  Indeed, 
in  many  things  we  don't  trust  ourselves.  In 
our  care  of  the  body  we  trust  the  doctor  and 
do  just  as  he  tells  us.  In  training  our  mind 
we  follow  our  professor,  and  take  his  word 
for  most  things  in  his  line.  We  need  not  do 
as  they  say,  of  course,  and  thus  be  sick  or 
stupid,  or  both.  But  we  generally  see  how 
unwise  such  conduct  is. 

Then  why  not  trust  our  parents  in  the 
matter  of  training  our  will?  That  is  their 
special  business.  That  is  why  God  gave 
them  to  us.  And  if  we  are  a  bit  wise,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hand  it  over  to  those  who 
know  much  better  than  we  just  how  much  of 
it  we  ought  to  have  at  any  particular  stage 
of  our  growing  lives,  and  to  ask  them  to  see 
that  it  is  "fed"  to  us  gradually. 

That  is  the  real  reason  back  of  all  this 
apparent  restraint.  It  is  simply  holding  us 
in  check  until  we  are  able  to  go  safely  as  well 
as  swiftly.  Anybody  can  go  swiftly  with  his 
will.  The  great  thing  to  learn  is  to  go 
safely.     And  when  our  parents  have  taught 
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us  this  lesson,  they  have  taught  us  the  one 
and  only  thing  that  is  finally  worth  knowing 
in  this  world. 

And  right  there  is  where  our  stubborn  Bill 
is  blind.  He  doesn't  see  this  gigantic  truth. 
He  will  not  let  his  parents  tell  him  anything. 
He  won't  take  coaching.  He  wants  cheers 
— loud  ones  and  all  the  time.  He  forgets 
that  Tacksey  Welsh,  and  Whaleback  Smith 
and  the  rest  made  their  sparkling  plays  only 
after  a  fearful  grind  of  coaching  from  some- 
body outside.  Yet  he  imagines  that  he  can 
fight  the  tremendous  life  battle  through 
without  the  least  direction  from  those  who 
have  been  appointed  to  direct  him.  Every 
play  made  on  Bill's  team  is  marvelously  per- 
fect— and  Bill  is  the  whole  team. 

And  so,  let  father  or  mother  attempt  to 
"coach"  son  Bill.  Why,  they  are  forgetting 
that  Bill  is  the  coach,  and  they  are  infringing 
on  his  rights.  Son  Bill  drowns  them  out 
with  cheers  for  himself  from  the  "bleachers" 
(Bill  has  the  "bleachers' "  rights  also)  and 
tops  off  the  cheers  with  the  eternal  slogan, 
repeated  if  necessary  a  million  times, 
"He  is,  he  is,  he  is  all  right!" 
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Whereat,  all  we  can  do,  my  dear  boys,  is 
to  wait  patiently,  yawning  betimes,  and  when 
Bill  has  finished  his  millionth  yell,  simply 
add  the  little  word :     "Not !" 


SHOT  TO  PIECES 

AN  old  saying  that  can  be  traced  very  far 
back  among  all  peoples,  and  that  is, 
therefore,  universally  taken  as  true,  is  the 
adage,  "The  beginning  is  half  the  work." 

But  a  boy  will  often  contend  that  his  ex- 
perience is  dead  against  this  supposed  truth. 
And  experience,  he  will  tell  us  in  another  old 
saying,  is  the  best  teacher. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  that  'beginning' 
stuff,"  moans  Davy  Downenout.  "Look  at 
the  fine  beginning  I  made  last  year.  Why, 
right  at  the  start  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  gave  myself  a  good  talking  to.  'Look 
here,  Davy,'  I  said,  'y°ure  going  to  be  a 
busy  child  this  year.  First  of  all,  you're 
going  to  study,  and  study  hard.  Then 
you're  going  to  run  with  a  good  bunch  of 
fellows,  and  going  to  do  what  your  father 
and  mother  say,  and  you'll  be  regular  at  con- 
fession and  communion,  and  you'll  stay  in  at 
night  and  be  steady  and  observe  all  the 
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school  and  home  rules,  and  not  a  murmur  out 
of  you.  Do  you  hear  that,  Davy?'  And  I 
said,  'Yep.  I've  got  every  word  of  it  by 
heart,  and  it  all  goes — every  syllable.  Just 
watch  my  smoke!'  " 

"Well,"  continues  Dave,  "could  you  beat 
that  for  a  beginning?  Every  item's  there. 
Not  a  thing  left  out.  If  that  wasn't  a  good 
start  what  is  a  good  one?  And  now  look  at 
me!  The  year's  gone,  and  here's  a  row  of 
flunks,  and  the  'profs'  are  after  me — have 
been  for  a  month,  and  my  parents  are  asking 
for  explanations,  and  my  sisters — say,  did 
you  ever  get  a  bunch  of  sisters  on  your  trail? 
They've  chased  me  around  the  track  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  Ralph  De  Palma  hasn't  a 
thing  on  them  for  speed.  I'm  done — fin- 
ished.    I  haven't  got  a  friend  anywhere." 

"The  old  gang  is  friendly  with  you  yet, 
though,  isn't  it,  Dave?"  we  ask. 

"Yes,  they  are.  Only  for  them  I 
wouldn't  have  any  one  even  to  speak  to." 

"There's  confession  and  communion. 
You  do  some  important  speaking  there, 
don't  you?" 

"Not  for  a  good  while,  lately,  but  I  made 
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a  fine  start,  and  they  try  to  tell  me  that's  half 
the  work.  It  didn't  get  me  one-tenth  of  the 
way.  That  'beginning'  stuff,  I  tell  you,  is 
all  a  joke." 

Matters  certainly  do  look  squally  for 
Davy.  His  little  lamb  with  the  snow-white 
fleece  of  a  year  ago  is  now  about  as  inspiring 
to  contemplate  as  a  floor  mop. 

And  the  question  immediately  arises — is 
Davy  right?  If  he  made  a  beginning,  why 
did  it  not  carry  him  at  least  half  way? 

Answer;  no,  Davy  is  not  right.  And  his 
work  did  not  reach  half  way  because  he  did 
not  make  a  beginning.  Davy  did  what  a  lot 
of  boys  do — he  recited  a  mere  formula  of 
words;  he  talked  volubly  and  picturesquely, 
like  a  promoter  pushing  fake  mining  stock; 
he  had  an  imaginary  movie  of  himself  work- 
ing, and  he  believed  the  real  work  was  done. 
Davy  had  only  the  intention  of  beginning, 
but  he  never  got  far  enough  to  begin.  He 
did  not  know  what  a  beginning  really  means. 

What  does  a  beginning  mean?  For  in- 
telligent beings  a  beginning  always  implies 
a  plan,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  difficult 
the  work,  the  more  carefully  must  the  plan 
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be  elaborated  in  detail.  And  secondly,  it 
means  that  this  plan,  at  least  in  all  its  im- 
portant features,  is  to  be  fought  out  inch  by 
inch,  and  adhered  to  at  any  cost. 

Test  any  great  undertaking  you  please 
and  you  will  find  that  it  owes  its  success  to 
these  two  fundamentals — the  idea,  carefully 
mapped  out  into  all  its  ramifications,  and  the 
resolve  never  to  take  eyes  off  that  idea  for  a 
minute,  and  to  make  every  move  at  its  dicta- 
tion only.  What,  for  example,  is  the  secret 
of  the  upbuilding  of  these  United  States? 
Its  original  plan.  Where  shall  we  find  that 
plan?  In  the  Constitution.  There  is  con- 
tained the  underlying  idea  of  our  whole 
purpose.  Was  this  plan  drawn  up  with 
care?  It  is  the  result  of  hundreds  of  years 
of  experience,  plus  the  laborious  thought  of 
great  men  in  council  to  draw  it  out  in  detail. 
And  the  very  first  thing  the  nation  did  to 
show  that  it  intended  to  stick  to  the  plan  was 
to  fight  a  historic  war  in  defense  of  it.  Al- 
ways we  refer  back  to  it  as  the  reason  for 
doing  or  not  doing  things,  and  the  strongest 
argument  that  can  be  brought  against  a 
proposition  is  to  prove  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
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tional,  that  it  is  against  the  original  plan 
upon  which  the  nation  was  founded. 

And  we  try  to  watch  the  working  out  of 
this  plan  as  we  resolved  to  do  at  the  start, 
day  by  day.  We  fought  the  Civil  War  to 
keep  it  intact,  and  we  entered  the  Great 
War  in  Europe  precisely  because  that  Con- 
stitution was  threatened  again.  Constantly 
in  our  National  work  we  are  referring  back 
to  the  original  plan. 

It  is  the  same  in  minor  undertakings. 
The  building  of  a  church,  let  us  say,  implies 
the  architect's  plan.  And  not  a  stone  is  put 
into  that  church  which  has  not  been  decided 
upon  beforehand,  as  to  quality,  size,  shape, 
position.  Should  a  defective  stone  slip  in 
anywhere,  a  whole  wall  will  be  torn  down,  if 
necessary,  to  correct  the  mistake. 

I  remember  a  few  years  back  that  a  great 
Marathon  race  was  won  by  a  runner  hitherto 
entirely  unknown,  a  "dark  horse"  whom 
nobody  even  thought  of  as  having  a  chance. 
He  was  asked  how  it  was  done.  "I  won  this 
race  five  years  ago,"  was  the  answer. 
"Every  contingency  of  the  race  I  foresaw, 
and  I  trained  for  every  step  of  the  distance." 
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On  June  7,  1917,  the  third  Battle  of 
Ypres,  the  battle  at  Messines  ridge,  was 
fought.  It  was  won  by  the  British.  How? 
A  year  before  two  hundred  special  miners 
were  brought  from  the  Newcastle  and  Car- 
diff coal  mines.  They  were  to  work  out  a 
plan  their  engineers  had  made.  They 
started  digging.  They  took  six  months  to 
bore  a  mile  and  a  quarter  sap  extending  to 
Messines  ridge.  Then  they  dug  nineteen 
mine  pockets  under  sixteen  of  the  most 
formidable  enemy  fortresses.  In  each  mine 
pocket  they  installed  a  quadrangular  well, 
filled  each  with  twenty-five  tons  of  terrible 
explosives,  and  installed  an  electric  system 
to  convey  the  fatal  spark.  This  was  work 
of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  kind, 
carried  on  under  the  very  feet  of  the  German 
army,  who  had  their  suspicions  aroused 
and  who  were  watching  day  and  night. 
Yet  the  plan  was  followed  to  the  last 
detail. 

On  June  seventh  the  long  toil  and 
preparations  were  finished.  The  spark 
flew,  and  Messines  ridge  flew  with  it.  The 
battle  was  won,  but  the  victory  must  be 
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traced  back  to  the  plan  and  the  resolve  to 
live  up  to  it  or  die  in  the  effort. 

This  is  what  beginning  means.  And  it 
means  the  same  thing  for  a  boy  facing  a 
year  of  school  as  for  the  builder  of  a  nation, 
the  creator  of  a  cathedral,  the  runner  in  the 
race,  the  army  on  the  field  of  battle. 

And  epecially  note  this  one  thing;  that  a 
plan  with  all  these  men  did  not  consist  in 
simply  saying,  "We  are  going  to  do  this." 
They  said  that  much,  it  is  true,  but  immedi- 
ately they  added,  "And  let  us  consider 
closely  what  it  is  that  can  keep  us  from 
doing  it?"  They  started  out  by  looking 
ahead  for  difficulties,  and  by  matching  them- 
selves against  those  difficulties.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  work — difficulties.  And  work 
done  means  difficulties  beaten.  But  diffi- 
culties will  never  be  beaten  unless  foreseen 
and  planned  for. 

Looking  out,  then,  on  his  school  year,  a 
boy  may  well  say,  "This  is  going  to  be  work, 
and  hard  work."  But  he  must  add,  "At 
what  exact  point,  or  points,  is  it  going  to 
be  hard?  There  will  be  difficulties  from 
outside  me  as  well  as  from  inside.     Where 
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will  they  be?  Just  when  will  each  par- 
ticular trouble  show  itself,  and  what  will  I 
do  then?" 

Then  he  begins  to  have  a  plan,  which  will 
take  shape  somewhat  like  this.  The  school 
seasons  begin  with  what  we  call  the  fall  term. 
Any  troubles  here?  A  sea  of  troubles. 
Let  us  stand  on  the  shore  and  hear  what  the 
wild  waves  are  saying. 

The  first  wave  that  comes  in  is  the  heat 
wave — the  sickening  September  heat  that 
seems  to  get  spitefully  worse  because  it  has 
to  depart  shortly.  How  can  one  think  in 
such  heat?  It  is  enough  merely  to  breathe! 
Yes,  it's  sad,  but  how  are  you  going  to  plan 
for  it? 

Then  the  suddenness  of  the  change! 
From  the  negligee  attire,  the  bare  arms,  the 
coatless,  hatless,  collarless  Apollo  of  the 
tennis  court,  the  bathing  beach,  the  auto- 
mobile, the  boating  party,  back  to  slavery 
of  conventional  dress,  the  "Scavenger's 
Daughter"  of  style.  It's  choking  to  think 
about  it,  and  our  eyes  fill  up  with  tears. 
But  what  does  our  blueprint  show  here 
toward  topping  this  ugly  wave? 
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From,  too,  the  carefree  evening  sprawl  on 
the  porch,  the  dreamy  loll  in  the  hammock, 
the  beautiful  baritone  humming  "the  latest" 
to  the  moon,  and  thrumming — can  it  be  a 
ukelele? — while  the  fair  ones  adore  (we 
know  they  do)  through  the  fragrant  dusk 
of  the  mellow  Arabian  night,  back  to  the 
strait- jacket  of  the  desk  and  bench,  the 
chamber  of  horrors  called  a  laboratory,  back 
to  the  nasty  machine-gun  fire  of  professors 
making  their  fall  drive,  the  gaping  shell 
holes  of  ignorance  plunged  into  our  garden 
of  nightingales  and  love ;  back  to  the  garish 
glare  of  the  electric  light,  the  hideous 
scratch,  scratch  of  hurried  pen  over  endless 
wastes  of  paper — back,  in  short,  to  the 
trenches ! 

Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio! 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

Yes,  and  when  the  fall  coolness  comes  in, 
and  when  we  are  ready  to  be  a  hero,  and  to 
carry  the  oval  through  the  massed  enemy,  to 
the  flying  of  banners,  the  squawk  of  multi- 
tudinous bugles,  the  ripping  cheers — just 
when  the  weather  settles  into  the  delicious 
frostiness  that  fits  the  blood  of  chivalry,  then 
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to  be  dragged  through  the  dust  of  the  fall 
"exams"  behind  the  tj^rant's  chariot,  and  to 
toss  one's  brains  into  the  emery  wheels  of  the 
cruel  "grind!" 

More  elegiac  verse.  And  again  the  fatal 
question — "What  about  it,  you?" 

We  could  and  we  should  go  on,  through 
the  basketball  season  and  the  indoor  track 
and  the  baseball  seasons,  looking  ahead  at 
everything  that  might  unduly  attract  us — 
what  companions  we  are  likely  to  meet  under 
various  circumstances,  what  temptations 
may  catch  us  and  fool  us.  Look  also  at  the 
things  that  repel  us,  which  we  shall  surely  be 
called  upon  to  do — particular  studies  we 
hate  and  that  take  all  the  life  out  of  us ;  cer- 
tain people  we  are  sure  to  think  will  be  un- 
necessarily severe  with  us.  Look  forward 
again  at  our  spiritual  life.  See  where  we 
have  slumped  in  the  past,  and  under  what 
conditions  the  slump  occurred,  and  who 
occasioned  it.  Don't  miss  a  single  one  of 
our  coming  difficulties. 

And  then?  Why,  then  begin  to  draw  our 
plan,  to  divide  our  time  so  that  each  occu- 
pation   shall    have    its    legitimate    place — 
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games,  study,  amusements,  companionship, 
prayer,  the  sacraments.  And  by  dividing 
our  time  we  do  not  mean  that  a  boy  should 
carry  a  stop-watch  on  himself,  and  start 
each  new  work  at  the  sound  of  the  pistol. 
No,  we  mean  that  a  boy  should  make  a 
mental  valuation  to  himself  of  the  relative 
worth  of  the  various  things  he  has  to  do,  and 
to  keep  to  that  order  of  things  no  matter 
what  happens. 

For  example,  the  one  great  result  of  a 
boy's  school  life  should  be  character — clean- 
ness of  heart,  honesty  of  purpose,  willing- 
ness to  help  and  to  sacrifice  for  a  cause. 
Now  this  simply  cannot  be  done  without 
prayer,  without  the  sacraments.  These, 
therefore,  come  in  the  first  place,  and 
nothing  whatever,  under  any  consideration, 
should  interfere  with  them.  Begin  here  and 
dig  in. 

Then  we  know  that  study  comes  ahead  of 
games.  Both  are  indeed  parts  of  a  school 
life,  but  our  good  sense  tells  us  that  no 
matter  how  attractive  games  are,  and  how 
boring  study  seems  at  times  to  be,  neverthe- 
less it  is  study  that  is  the  more  important. 
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Then  give  study  its  place,  and  in  case  of  a 
clash  between  the  two  know  beforehand 
which  must  win.  It  isn't  easy,  often,  to  cut 
them  apart,  but  keep  that  razor  ready,  and, 
on  the  minute,  swing  it. 

Consider  what  companionships  we  are 
likely  to  slip  into,  what  sort  of  close  friend- 
ships we  are  inclined  to  strike  up.  Are  they 
such  as  will  tend  to  take  me  away  from  my 
studies,  to  lessen  my  grip  on  myself,  to  lead 
me  down  dirty  roads  where  I  shall  be  mired? 
Am  I  going  to  be  able  to  say  "No"  in  this 
emergency?  Or,  better,  will  I  stay  so  far 
away  from  such  a  mess  that  I  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  say  even  that  much?  This  is 
sometimes  a  rather  severe  test,  but  it  is  right 
here  that  we  must  be  ready  to  drive  in  the 
spade  on  the  exact  line  as  planned. 

When  a  boy  looks  at  his  school  year  in 
this  fashion  and  goes  at  the  task  right  at  the 
jump,  with  the  resolve  that  he  will  carry  it 
through  in  spite  of  feeling  "rotten"  about  it, 
as  he  is  sure  to  feel  more  than  once,  then  he 
is  making  a  beginning,  not  merely  "putting 
up  a  bluff." 

That  is  why  Davy  Downenout  is  such  a 
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pulp  at  the  year's  end.  He  never  made  a 
beginning;  he  only  "bluffed"  at  it.  He  out- 
lined no  defense,  no  attack,  drew  not  a 
single  map,  got  none  of  his  digging  tools 
together.  And  so,  when  the  battle  was  on, 
Davy  didn't  know  where  to  start,  had 
nothing  to  dig  with,  and  before  he  could 
scratch  a  hole  deep  enough  with  his  fingers 
he  was  shot  to  pieces. 


THE  DEVILS  PERISCOPE 

One  of  the  "grouches"  which  a  boy  fre- 
quently indulges  in,  and  in  which  he 
feels  entirely  justified,  is  that  he  is  not 
"treated  as  a  man." 

"Say,  ma,  how  long  am  I  going  to  be  a 
small  boy  around  this  house?"  complains 
Jack.  "I'm  getting  no  better  treatment 
than  Tommie,  and  he's  only  nine.  I'm 
eighteen.  And  pa's  doing  the  same  to  me 
as  you  are.  I'm  about  sick  of  it,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  be  sick  of  it,  too." 

Or  he  takes  a  shot  at  the  school  and  the 
professors.  "Aw,  I'm  tired  of  that  school. 
Nothing  to  that  school  but  rules.  You'd 
think  we  were  a  lot  of  kids  in  dresses.  Why 
don't  they  treat  a  fellow  like  a  man?"  (Jack 
always  says  "like"  for  "as.")  "And  the  pro- 
fessors! What  have  they  got  to  do  but 
throw  work  onto  us?  I  wish  they  had  to  do 
some  of  it  themselves.  They'd  know  what 
slavery  was  then.     And  that  Prof.  Overboy ! 
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He's  the  worst.  The  others  treat  us  like 
children,  but  he  works  us  like  coal  miners, 
besides.  And  they're  always  telling  us  to 
be  manly  boys,"  adds  Jack,  with  a  fine  scorn. 
"Then  why  don't  they  treat  us  like  men?" 

"Why,  Jack,"  answers  mother,  in  her  half 
plaintive  way,  "they  don't  do  that,  because 
you  are  not  a  man.  You  aren't  twenty-one 
yet." 

"That's  it!  That's  it!  The  old  story. 
Twenty-one !  You  don't  have  to  be  twenty- 
one  to  be  a  man.  But  no  matter  what  I  say 
they  keep  on  repeating  that  old  fable — 'not 
a  man!' " 

"It  isn't  a  story,  Jack,  nor  a  fable.  It's 
the  truth." 

Mothers  tell  valuable  truth  gently,  as  only 
mothers  can.  But  headlong  Jack  doesn't 
believe  that  anything  gentle  can  be  valuable, 
and  he  does  not  believe  mother.  Twenty 
years  from  now  he  will  be  blaming  himself 
for  not  heeding. 

But  why  wait  twenty  years — until  it  is 
too  late?  Why  not  see  the  truth  in  time  to 
make  it  a  "tank"  that  will  get  us  over  the 
shellholes   and   the   barbed  wire   entangle- 
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merits  of  life,  not  a  graveyard  spade  to  use 
in  futile  digging  into  our  past?  It  is  boys 
like  Jack,  announcing  at  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen that  they  are  able  to  match  the  world, 
who  at  thirty-five  or  forty  are  pointed  at  (if 
anybody  takes  enough  interest  in  them  to 
point)  as  "fellows  who  never  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  themselves." 

Question:  Is  eighteen-year-old  Jack  right 
when  he  claims  to  be  a  man  ? 

Answer:  No,  Jack  is  not  right.  But 
mother  is.  Mother  has  experience  on  her 
side,  and  she  has  the  judgment  of  states  and 
nations,  and  God's  design  as  well.  And 
Jack  hasn't  a  thing  but  a  loud  noise. 

Every  country  assigns  a  year  for  the 
recognized  beginning  of  manhood,  and  that 
year  is  always  around  twenty-one.  What 
does  this  mean?  It  means  that  before 
twenty-one  the  state  doesn't  think  we  are 
able  to  take  care  of  ourselves;  doesn't  trust 
us  fully.  As  a  result,  we  get  no  vote  till 
then;  the  state  will  not  risk  it.  Pose  as  we 
will,  and  rave  about  its  unfairness  to  our 
heart's  content,  it  won't  go  down  with  the 
state.     She  insists  on  treating  us  as  "kids." 
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Is  this  a  merely  arbitrary  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  state?  Did  she  just  shut  her 
eyes  and  pick  the  number  twenty-one  out  of 
a  hat,  and  then  say,  "That's  it.  We'll 
draw  the  manhood  line  there"?  Or  did  she 
have  a  reason  in  choosing  that  exact  time? 

Yes ;  for  her  action  the  state  had  a  reason 
that  goes  as  deep  as  human  nature. 

Consider  the  gradual  growth  of  man — 
God's  way  of  developing  us.  The  first 
twenty-one  years  of  our  life  are  divided  by 
nature  into  three  periods  of  practically  equal 
length — distinct  periods,  each  one  merging 
slowly  into  the  next — childhood,  boyhood, 
youth.  Each  has  its  own  special  work  lead- 
ing into  the  following  period,  and  all  are 
preparatory  to  the  day  when  it  can  be  said 
of  us,  "This  is  a  man!" 

As  a  child — from  one  to  about  seven  years 
— what  is  the  boy  doing?  He  is  advancing, 
indeed,  but  almost  exclusively  along  phy- 
sical lines.  Through  infancy  he  must  be 
fed,  clothed,  put  to  bed,  taken  up,  the  most 
helpless  of  creatures !  He  is  taught  to  walk, 
and  after  that  must  be  watched  closely.  He 
doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  danger.     He 
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must  be  kept  off  the  streets,  away  from  fire, 
from  heights,  from  dangerous  tools,  from 
unhealthy  foods,  poisons.  His  physical 
health  and  strength  must  be  tended,  his 
sicknesses  anticipated. 

These  are  all  difficulties  the  child  must 
overcome,  and  any  serious  neglect  here  will 
be  fatal  to  his  whole  physical  life.  What 
force  is  used  to  overcome  these  difficulties? 
Largely  pure  physical  force  from  without. 
The  boy's  mind  is  not  awake  to  guide  him. 
Some  mental  acts  there  are,  some  judg- 
ments, but  reason  has  not  come  into  play, 
and  he  must  be  reasoned  for. 

At  about  seven  the  reason  dawns.  The 
body  continues  to  advance  in  growth,  while 
the  mind  begins  little  by  little  to  unfold,  and 
its  special  training  is  taken  up.  Here  is 
where  the  boy's  education  in  the  strict  sense 
begins.  And  the  mental  situation  of  the 
boy  here  is  entirely  parallel  to  what  his 
physical  status  was  seven  years  before.  He 
is  in  his  mental  infancy,  and  he  is  helpless 
to  advance  himself.  He  must  now  be 
mentally  fed  and  clothed.  Enters  the 
teacher  to  assist  the  parents,  to  direct,  en- 
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courage  the  baby  mind.  He  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  the  case,  trying  to  fix  the 
mind  upon  truth,  to  give  it  gripping  power. 

And  how  will  he  develop  that  budding 
mind?     By  throwing  difficulties  before  it. 

Just  as  the  baby  body  had  to  learn  to 
walk,  to  eat,  to  utter  words — namely, 
through  trouble,  by  falling  down  often  and 
hard,  or  by  weird  performances  with  table- 
ware and  with  food,  or  by  ridiculous 
babblings  that  gradually  assumed  the  sound 
of  words;  so  now  with  the  baby  mind. 
Trouble  comes  in  once  more,  but  trouble  of  a 
different  order.  The  teacher  starts  with  the 
alphabet,  goes  on  to  spelling,  to  reading,  to 
arithmetic,  making  the  young  mind  climb 
over  one  after  the  other,  and  constantly 
building  the  obstacles  higher  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growing  strength  of  the  mind. 
Again  the  idea  underneath  all  this  is  that 
difficulties  surmounted  give  power. 

And  here,  too,  neglect  of  the  mind's  train- 
ing will  be  fatal  to  the  whole  future  mental 
life  of  the  boy.  Fail  to  train  a  child 
mentally  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen,  and  you  condemn  that  child  to 
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drag  a  half  paralyzed  mind  around  with  him 
all  his  life. 

What  forces  are  used  in  this  process  of 
mind-training? 

Partly  physical  force  (even  boys  must  be 
punished  for  balkiness  and  sulking),  but 
principally  mental  influence  is  useful  at  this 
stage.  Definite  tasks  assigned,  mistakes 
corrected,  advice  and  direction  given,  steady 
drill  day  by  day — it  all  seems  so  monotonous 
and  so  commonplace.  But  the  results  are 
anything  but  that.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  more,  instead  of  a  stick  in  the  ground 
we  have  a  young  tree  beginning  to  bud. 
Life  is  beginning  to  show  forth  its  promise. 

And  now  comes  the  big  change — the  third 
preparatory  test  of  the  boy  and  by  far  the 
most  important;  the  period  of  life  when  a 
boy  says  things  to  himself  that  will  make  or 
mar  his  future  forever — the  age  of  youth,  be- 
tween fourteen,  or  thereabout,  and  twenty- 
one. 

Here  the  boy  goes  a  step  higher.  He 
enters  upon  his  final  stage  of  training.  The 
great  faculty  of  the  will  begins  its  time  of 
special  development.     Not  that  the  will  has 
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been  idle  between  seven  and  fourteen.  No ; 
it  has  been  acting  as  a  responsible  agent. 
But  it  has  not,  as  a  rule,  been  put  to  its 
strong  test  until  body  and  mind  have  been 
tested  first  and  prepared  to  assist  the  will  in 
its  coming  struggle.  The  three  forces  will 
now  operate ;  but,  as  in  the  first  period  it  was 
the  body  principally,  and  in  the  second  the 
mind  principally,  that  was  under  fire,  here 
it  is  the  will  that  must  stand  the  main  attack. 
And  this  attack  will  mean  "make  or  break" 
with  a  boy's  character. 

"Attack,  you  say?  That  means  we  are 
going  to  have  difficulties." 

We  are,  and  we'd  better  expect  them,  and 
we'll  be  green  fools  not  to  get  ready  for 
them. 

Where  are  they  going  to  come  from?  In 
what  quarter  shall  we  look  for  them? 

This  time  we  won't  have  to  look  outside 
ourselves  for  the  trouble.  For  we  shall  find 
it  right  with  us,  inside  us.  It  is  going  to 
come  from  our  passions.  They  are  going  to 
make  a  direct  challenge  to  our  will  and,  if 
we  don't  watch,  put  it  out  of  commission. 
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It  is  up  to  us  to  decide  which  force  is  to  win, 
and  our  decision  means  for  us  a  lifetime  of 
happiness  or  of  misery.  It  is  the  one  great 
decision  of  youth — we  may  say  of  a  lifetime. 

But  what  are  the  passions? 

They  are  powers  that  develop  within  us 
during  this  third  period.  They  have  their 
roots  in  the  sensitive  side  of  our  being,  but 
they  have  a  reaching  capacity  by  which  they 
can  appeal  to  our  soul,  to  our  will;  and  if 
we  let  them  go  as  far  as  they  like  they  drag 
the  will  over  to  their  side,  pound  it  into  sub- 
mission, make  a  slave  of  it,  and  ride  it 
wherever  they  like.  The  will  is  gone  then, 
and  with  your  will  gone  whrat  are  you?  An 
animal  merely. 

Don't  imagine,  though,  that  the  passions 
are  intended  to  be  our  enemies.  God  gives 
them  to  us,  and  that  means  that  He  wants 
them  to  be  our  friends.  In  themselves  they 
are  not  wild  beasts  sent  to  devour  us.  Nor 
are  they  things  to  be  ashamed  of.  They 
will  drag  us  into  the  gutter  and  jump  on  us 
only  when  we  train  them  to  it,  and  tell  them 
they  can  go  as  far  as  they  care  to  with  us. 
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But  of  themselves  they  are  valuable  allies. 
God  has  given  us  the  passions,  but  He  has 
also  given  us  the  power  to  conquer,  to  rule, 
to  direct  them,  to  make  ourselves  useful 
through  them  to  God  and  our  neighbor. 
They  are  tools  that  must  be  handled  with 
precision  and  strength.  They  are  tremen- 
dous engines  that  call  for  all  our  nerve  to 
drive  well,  but  when  we  keep  them  on  the 
rails  and  don't  allow  them  to  ditch  us  they 
will  help  us  to  show  our  full  speed. 

What  force  is  to  drive  these  engines? 
Our  will.  And  it  is  to  get  its  strength  from 
the  driving  process.  Just  as  the  body  and 
the  mind  had  growth  through  overcoming 
physical  and  intellectual  difficulties,  so  the 
will  must  develop  itself  in  the  difficult  battle 
of  taming  the  passions  and  putting  them 
where  they  belong. 

Observe  the  word  "taming."  The  pas- 
sions are  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  crushed, 
nor,  on  the  other,  to  be  molly-coddled, 
spoiled.  They  are  to  be  checked,  directed, 
mastered.  They  are  blind  forces,  and  the 
hand  of  the  will  must  drive  them;  and 
neglect  in  driving  properly  at  this  crisis  is 
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comparatively  just  as  fatal  to  the  will's 
health  and  strength  as  neglect  of  the  infant 
body  or  the  sprouting  mind. 

Because,  when  a  boy  is  fourteen,  his  will 
is  a  baby  will.  It  is  just  beginning  to  grow, 
just  learning  how  to  walk,  just  taking  up 
his  alphabet,  and  spelling  out  a  few  words. 
It  needs  to  be  fed  and  clothed  like  a  baby; 
to  be  kept  from  falling,  to  have  poisons 
taken  out  of  its  hand,  and  keen-edged  tools 
that  it  would  kill  itself  with.  And  so, 
though  the  boy  really  acts  for  himself,  and 
is  responsible  for  his  own  deeds,  he  must  still 
be  guarded  and  guided  with  even  more  care 
than  when  he  was  an  infant.  Hurts  to  the 
will  are  much  worse,  more  incurable,  than 
hurts  to  the  body  or  the  mind. 

What  is  it  that  can  feed  the  will  now,  and 
what  directs  it? 

The  answer  is  easy.  God's  grace,  given 
us  principally  in  the  sacraments,  the  voice  of 
our  Catholic  conscience  in  each  one  of  us, 
and,  together  with  that,  the  outside  co-opera- 
tion of  the  guides  God  has  set  us — our 
parents  and  those  to  whom  they  entrust  us. 
These  should  handle  the  ammunition  for  us 
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and  direct  our  firing.  If  we  have  sense,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  reach  back  to  the  stack, 
and  they  will  hand  us  the  right  shell  every 
time.  Push  that  into  the  big  gun  of  our 
will,  and  with  their  assistance  at  finding  the 
range  we  shall  keep  the  passions  back  in 
their  trenches  until  they  surrender.  Then 
we  can  call  ourselves  men,  because  we  have 
done  the  deed  of  a  man.  We  have  con- 
quered our  only  dangerous  foe  and,  better 
than  that,  we  have  put  him  to  work  for  us. 

All  the  mistakes  boys  make  at  sixteen, 
seventeen,  and  those  years,  are  made  right 
here;  they  imagine  that  they  are  sixteen 
years  all  over.  No,  they're  not.  Their 
body  is  sixteen,  their  mind  about  nine,  and 
their  will  is  only  two  years  old.  It  is  just 
learning  to  toddle,  and  if  left  to  itself  it  hits 
every  bit  of  furniture  in  sight.  It  needs  a 
helping  hand  from  all  sides,  and  continues 
to  need  it  for  seven  years  at  least,  which 
means  until  they  are  twenty-one.  And 
seven  years  is  a  short  time  for  the  training 
of  the  will,  when  we  consider  what  a  terrible 
force  it  is  in  a  boy's  life,  and  how  its  first 
mistakes  run  through  a  whole  lifetime,  and 
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sink  the  ship  before  she  is  hardly  out  of  port. 

But  don't  tell  Mr.  Jack  any  foolish  stuff 
like  that.  He  is  eighteen,  he  is!  He  can 
take  care  of  himself — he  can!  Mother  is  a 
kind  lady,  but  mother  has  no  idea  of  real 
speed.  She  can't  grasp  the  fine  idea  of  in- 
dependence, of  being  one's  own  master. 
Mother  is  good  for  "kids,"  but  not  up  to 
date  for  real  men. 

Jack  doesn't  wish  father  to  talk  to  him, 
either,  nor  his  professors,  nor  the  priest,  nor 
anybody  at  all  who  might  remotely  suggest 
that  Sir  Jack  isn't  a  real  battleship  on  the 
ocean  of  life  and  every  gun  sweeping  the 
horizon.  And  while  he  stands  on  the  bridge, 
with  his  chest  thrown  out  so  far  that  he  can't 
see  over  it,  the  devil's  periscope  peeps  over 
the  surface,  a  thing  like  a  fish  jumps  for- 
ward toward  Jack's  unprotected  dread- 
naught,  a  dull  thud  amidships  staggers  the 
Invincible,  and  she  begins  to  go  down  by  the 
head — the  only  head  on  the  boat. 

Lucky  for  our  boy  Jack  then  if  he  has 
the  equipment  to  save  himself.  Lucky  if  his 
life-preservers — mother,  his  home,  his  priest 
— are  near  enough  to  get  to  him,  to  drag 
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him  out  half  full  of  sea-water  and  battered 
into  insensibility.  He  may  have  chased  them 
too  far  away  to  get  to  him.  In  that  case  he 
is  done.  He  is  a  thing  without  a  will,  sub- 
merged beneath  the  dark  waters  of  passion, 
a  shapeless,  jellylike  mass,  the  sport  of  every 
devil-fish  that  cares  about  coming  up  and 
tearing  a  bite  out  of  him. 


BE  BOLD 

Every  morning  upon  rising  we  say  seven 
beautiful  words  to  God,  and  I  wonder 
if  we  ever  realize  fully  how  beautiful  these 
words  are.  They  occur  in  the  "Our 
Father"  and  they  are  the  words,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  Seven  of  the 
shortest  words  we  have,  almost  baby  words, 
and  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  often,  perhaps, 
slip  over  their  surface  without  thinking  of 
what  they  actually  mean. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Did 
it  ever  strike  you,  on  looking  at  them  more 
closely,  how  bold  they  sound,  how  daring, 
how  imperious  ?  Suppose  you  were  to  walk 
up  to  one  of  your  friends,  whom  you  hap- 
pened to  meet  this  morning  in  the  street,  and 
to  say:  "Hand  over  to  me — now — enough 
money  to  pay  all  my  expenses  for  the  day. 
No,  I  don't  mean  simply  lunch  money  and 
car-fare.  I  mean  enough  to  cover  my  board 
bill  at  home,  and  the  cost  of  a  new  hat  I  need. 
And,  yes,  I  nearly  forgot — a  ticket  to  the 
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ball  game  this  afternoon.  That  will  be  all 
for  this  time." 

Doubtless  you  already  see  your  friend's 
eyes  opening  as  big  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  night, 
with  the  light  of  suspicion  in  them  that  he  is 
dealing  with  a  hold-up  man.  If  he  happens 
to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  your  family,  he 
might  reach  into  his  pocket  and  give  you 
some  change  and  then  hurriedly  lose  himself 
in  the  crowd,  wondering  meantime  "what 
kind  of  a  kid  that  Tompkins  boy  is." 

But  suppose  the  next  day,  at  the  same 
time  and  place  you  tried  those  tactics  again. 
This  time  your  friend  would  excuse  himself 
and  get  down  to  his  office  and  phone  to  dad 
that  he  had  better  have  you  attended  to, 
hinting  darkly  at  an  alienist.  In  one  day 
you  have  reached  the  end  of  your  rope  in  this 
direction. 

"But,"  you  contend,  "that  isn't  the  idea  I 
have  when  I  ask  God  for  my  daily  bread.  I 
don't  mean  to  be  impudent  about  it.  I 
really  wish  to  show  my  dependence  on  Him. 
And  I  don't  ask  for  money  directly.  I 
leave  it  to  Him  to  get  me  what  I  need,  with- 
out dictating  how  He  is  to  do  it." 
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Exactly.  We  are  not  impudent,  we  are 
not  arrogant,  but  we  are  very  bold,  for  all 
that.  We  simply  say:  "Give  me  every- 
thing I  need,  and  I  leave  it  to  you,  Lord,  to 
attend  to  all  the  details.  If  I  don't  get  just 
what  I  ask  for,  then  I'll  get  something  that 
will  be  just  as  good,  or  better  in  the  long  run. 
So  I  won't  worry  about  it.  The  whole  day's 
work  is  a  very  complicated  thing,  and  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  I  expect  you  to  see  me 
through  it." 

Just  as  if  we  were  to  walk  into  a  huge 
manufacturing  plant  full  of  power  and 
dangerous  machinery,  great  drive-wheels 
whirling,  giant  pistons  plunging,  big  belts 
traveling,  motors  humming,  charged  wires 
on  every  hand,  with  no  danger  signs,  no  di- 
rections anywhere,  but  stunning  noise  and 
throbbing  confusion  everywhere,  and  we 
were  to  say,  "I  have  to  take  charge  of  this 
plant  to-day.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
what's  to  happen  here,  and  don't  understand 
the  machinery,  but  I  want  you,  Mr.  Man- 
ager, to  see  that  I  run  it  properly  and  get 
through  with  it  safely."  No  light  task  for 
Mr.  Manager! 
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Something  like  this  we  say  to  God  as  we 
enter  upon  each  day,  each  dangerous  day, 
wherein  we  do  not  know  at  all  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  us,  nor  how  we  will  meet  each 
crisis  as  it  comes  with  its  thousand  and  one 
tantalizing  little  needs,  with  its  sudden  and 
sharp  temptations,  its  hidden  pitfalls,  its  in- 
sidious friendliness,  its  crashes  of  disaster. 
And  we  simply  remark,  "I  have  to  walk 
right  into  this  thing,  Lord,  and  I  don't  know 
what  is  coming  next.  But  in  case  I  start  to 
make  any  wrong  moves,  I  depend  on  you  to 
push  me  into  a  safe  spot  every  time,  so  that 
I  won't  get  hurt." 

And  we  move  into  the  machinery,  cool  as 
an  icicle,  confident  that  the  finest  details  of 
the  plant  will  be  at  our  finger-tips,  at  the 
precise  moment  we  need  them.  This  is 
genuine  boldness,  and  it  is  only  with  God  we 
could  presume  to  use  such  boldness,  yet  it 
is  just  the  way  He  wishes  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  life.  Attack  your  difficulties 
courageously  and  trust  Him  to  attend  to  the 
details. 

And  does  God  attend  to  the  details? 
Yes.     Down  to  the  verv  minutest  dot.     He 
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takes  the  most  elaborate  care  of  us.  Even 
when  we  are  not  thinking  of  it,  He  is  waiting 
on  us,  and  not  only  that,  He  is  employing 
hundreds  of  others  to  wait  on  us. 

How  does  He  do  it?  Take  a  random 
example.  Consider,  say,  the  oatmeal  you 
ate  for  breakfast  this  morning.  From 
whom  did  you  get  it?  "From  my  parents/' 
you  answer.  Yes,  but  trace  it  back  farther 
and  what  do  we  find?  We  find  the  grocer, 
and  the  wholesaler;  then  the  railroads,  the 
miller,  the  farmer  and  his  work ;  the  seasons, 
the  weather,  rain  and  shine,  and,  at  the  very 
beginning,  God! 

And  the  ball  we  use  in  our  games,  trace 
that  back:  parents  again  to  start  with,  and, 
after  them,  the  dealer,  the  shipper,  the 
makers,  the  leather  and  the  string,  the  cattle 
raiser  and  the  wool  grower,  the  grass,  rain, 
sunshine — God ! 

Pay  a  nickel  on  the  street  car,  and  what 
do  you  get  to  work  for  you?  The  cars  and 
rails,  time  schedule  and  carmen,  furnaces 
and  shops,  the  mines  and  the  miners,  the 
mountains  and  their  deposits  of  ore — and 
God! 
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The  dish  of  oatmeal,  the  baseball,  the  five- 
cent  car  ride,  we  have  the  whole  universe  at 
work  to  provide  them  for  us,  but  we  dis- 
cover, at  the  last,  God  back  of  them  all.  He 
is  fulfilling  His  part  in  giving  us  our  daily 
bread. 

Notice,  however,  how  God  provides  these 
things  for  us.  Not  directly,  but  through 
others.  He  has  so  arranged  the  world  that 
we  must  be  helped  by  others,  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  minister  to  our 
wants  in  ways  that  we  never  could  think  out 
for  ourselves.  And  so  delicately  adjusted  is 
this  care  of  us,  that  every  atom  of  the  uni- 
verse bestirs  itself  for  us  whenever  we  hap- 
pen to  need  anything. 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
Bold?     It  is  the  last  word  in  boldness. 

Yet,  I  repeat,  it  is  the  very  way  God 
wishes  us  to  deal  with  Him.  Advance  right 
up  to  Him,  say  out  what  it  is  you  need,  and 
trust  Him  to  set  earth  and  stars  at  work 
turning  out  the  thing  you  ought  to  have. 
One  of  His  clearest  promises  is  made  us  in 
this  matter.  "Therefore  I  say  to  you  be  not 
solicitous  for  your  life,  what  you  shall  eat, 
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nor  for  your  body  what  you  shall  put  on. 
Behold  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  they  neither 
sow  nor  do  they  reap  nor  gather  into  barns; 
and  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  not  you  of  much  more  value  than 
they?" 

See  the  casual,  offhand  way,  yet  the  cer- 
tain tone  in  which  this  promise  is  made.  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  we  shall  be  cared 
for.  God  will  easily  attend  to  that.  True, 
we  sometimes  may  not  get  the  very  thing  we 
ask  for,  but  we  shall  get  what  fits  us,  without 
the  least  doubt.  The  bird,  in  building,  does 
not  always  get  exactly  the  twig  it  seeks,  but 
it  finally  gets  a  perfectly  satisfactory,  snug 
little  nest  to  sing  from  just  the  same. 

So  far  the  merely  physical  side  of  the  mat- 
ter. But  there  is  something  more  important 
in  the  idea  of  daily  bread.  "Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice,"  we 
are  told  in  the  same  place.  This  sounds  like 
a  tremendous  request.  We  are  told  to  ask 
for  a  kingdom,  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God, 
at  that;  for  justice  and  for  the  very  justice 
of  God.  "This  is  entirely  too  much  to  ask 
for,"  we  would  say.     "This  is  arrogance, 
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and  double  arrogance.  God's  kingdom? 
We  don't  dare  to  go  so  far  as  this  in  our 
asking.  And  His  justice!  How  could  we 
carry,  in  our  little  selves,  such  a  power  as 
that?" 

Nevertheless  just  that  is  what  we  are  as- 
sured will  infallibly  be  ours  for  the  asking, 
and  we  are  told  to  ask  for  it  "first,"  before 
anything  else  whatever.  You  see  how  God 
acts  with  us.  "Do  not  worry  about  the 
small  things.  Ask  for  the  big  things — the 
one  great  possession  that  is  worth  having. 
And  have  no  roundabout  preliminaries  over 
it,  either,  in  the  way  of  asking  for  little 
things  first.  But  boldly  call  for  the  owner- 
ship of  My  kingdom,  which  I  have  prepared 
for  you,  and  the  other  things  shall  be  added 
to  you,"  shall  be  provided  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

This  is  why  we  can  be  bold  with  God,  be- 
cause He  tells  us  to  be  bold,  to  cast  all  our 
care  upon  Him,  to  demand,  and  to  insist 
upon  nothing  less  than  His  kingdom  as  a 
gift,  and  to  follow  Him  about  until  we  get 
it.  Everywhere,  over  and  over  again  in  the 
Scripture,  we  are  promised  God's  kingdom 
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if  we  ask  for  it,  and  God  always  stands  by 
His  promises. 

What  is  this  kingdom?  You  know  the 
answer.  In  this  world  it  is  God's  grace. 
His  actual  presence  in  our  souls,  which  is 
the  sole  passport  to  His  glory  in  heaven. 
Do  we  need  this  grace?  Young  as  we  are, 
we  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  our  one 
imperative  need — the  daily  bread  of  the  soul. 
Against  the  temptations  of  the  devil,  the 
world,  the  flesh,  we  must  have  this  daily 
bread,  God's  strength,  with  us,  if  we  would 
work  hard,  fight  well,  beat  off  the  evil  one, 
advance  toward  our  rest  and  our  home  in 
heaven.  And  if  God  reigns  in  us  and  with 
us,  we  are  sure  that  no  enemy  will  prevail 
over  us  and  possess  us. 

And  how  does  God  provide  us  with  His 
grace? 

You  remember  the  wonderful  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  how  he  was  struck  down  from 
his  horse  in  a  blinding  flash  of  light,  and  at 
his  quick  cry,  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  do?"  the  answer  was,  "Go  into  the  city, 
and  there  it  will  be  told  thee  what  thou  must 
do!"     Jesus,   who  was   speaking  to   Paul, 
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would  not  tell  him  directly  what  to  do,  but 
sent  him  to  an  appointed  person,  and  after 
Paul  had  fulfilled  this  condition,  then  the 
kingdom  of  God,  grace,  was  strong  within 
him. 

So  it  will  be  with  us.  We  pray  to  God, 
ask  for  soul  help,  for  "daily  bread.''  And 
He  will  help  us;  but  consistently  with  His 
plan.  And  as  He  provides  our  bodily  wants 
through  others,  so  in  feeding  our  hunger  of 
soul,  His  grace  will  very  often  come  to  us 
through  the  instrumentality  of  others.  So 
God  has  decreed  that,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, the  original  grace  of  Baptism,  the 
healing  medicine  of  Penance,  the  upbuilding 
and  fortifying  strength  of  the  Eucharist,  all 
come  to  us  at  the  hands  of  His  minister,  the 
priest.  This  is  a  truth  familiar  to  us  from 
our  childhood. 

But  over  and  above  this,  there  are  critical 
periods  of  our  life  when  we  need  graces  in 
between.  There  are  frequent  times  of 
doubt,  of  bewilderment,  of  depression,  of  in- 
sistent temptation,  when  we  feel  nonplussed, 
balked  at  every  turn;  when  everything 
breaks  wrong,  and  we  don't  understand  why, 
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nor  see  our  path  an  inch  ahead,  but  we  know 
that  we  are  in  danger.  God  is  near  us  here, 
too,  and  wishes  us  to  get  His  help ;  but  again, 
as  with  St.  Paul,  He  will  give  it  through 
others. 

"Lord,  what  shall  I  do?"  we  ask  of  God. 
His  answer  will  be  to  send  somebody  across 
our  path,  someone  He  wishes  us  to  consult, 
some  adviser  whom  we  may  trust,  and  be 
guided  by.  Sometimes  we  forget  this,  and 
fail  to  hear  God  telling  us  to  ask  the  one 
appointed  to  assist  us. 

Who  shall  this  adviser  be?  It  will  be 
somebody  who  has  the  power  from  God  to 
advise  us  and  to  save  us,  someone  to  whom 
God  has  given  us  in  charge,  father,  mother, 
our  confessor,  some  wise  counsellor  whom 
we  feel  that  we  can,  we  must  confide  in.  In 
this  matter  God  is  not  as  strict  with  us  as 
He  was  with  St.  Paul.  Paul  was  sent  to  a 
certain  street,  to  a  certain  house,  to  a  certain 
man,  and  to  no  other.  We  have  a  choice, 
but  God  expects  us  to  use  properly  and  yet 
boldly,  the  freedom  He  allows  us. 

Have  we  never  sat  down  and  had  a  good 
talk  with  somebody  who  understood  us,  who 
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grasped  our  particular  trouble  almost  before 
we  had  fully  stated  it,  who  solved  it  with  a 
swift  and  calm  accuracy  that  astonished  us, 
and  who  directed  us  again  into  the  road  we 
had  stumbled  from  ?  And  after  that  did  we 
not  pulse  with  new  life,  vigor,  courage,  to  go 
ahead  and  keep  going?  Were  we  not  al- 
most hilarious  with  gladness  that  we  acted 
as  we  did,  with  all  this  anxiety  and  fear  and 
corroding  pain  suddenly  stopped,  all  the 
staleness  swept  out  of  our  life,  all  its  youth 
renewed? 

To  be  alone  in  such  crises  of  soul  is  suffer- 
ing, indeed.  But  it  is  more,  it  is  real 
danger.  See  to  it,  that  no  matter  what 
others  do,  you  at  least,  have  a  friend,  an 
adviser,  who  will  not  let  you  be  alone  in 
trouble.  And  once  you  have  chosen,  do  not 
allow  yourself  to  wander  far  into  trouble 
without  demanding  prompt  aid  from  the  one 
whom  God  has  chosen  for  you,  to  give  you 
that  daily  bread  of  advice,  of  co-operation, 
of  support,  which  will  alone  deliver  your 
soul  from  evil.  For,  boldly  calling  on  him 
whom  God  has  sent  to  you,  you  are  boldly 
calling  upon  God. 


FOLLOW  YOUR  INTERFERENCE 

He  that  loveih  correction  loveth  knowl- 
edge; but  he  that  hateth  reproof  is  foolish. 
Proverbs  xii.  1. 

Recently  I  was  a  spectator  at  a  football 
game  between  two  teams  of  about 
equal  weight  and  speed.  The  combat 
waged  on  fairly  even  terms  for  a  while,  and 
then  one  team  began  to  urge  its  way  surely 
toward  the  opponents'  goal.  The  losers  be- 
gan to  be  caught  behind  their  line  when  try- 
ing to  advance  the  ball,  and  their  big  losses 
came  when  one  of  their  best  men,  appar- 
ently, was  carrying  the  ball.  He  was  a 
half-back  with  great  speed  and  dodging 
ability,  and  he  seemed  to  be  depended  upon 
for  gains.  But  he  didn't  make  the  gains. 
After  a  fast  start,  a  spurt  forward,  there 
came  a  swerving,  a  wriggling,  a  staggering 
backward,  and  finally  a  thumping  "down" 
under  a  heap  of  opponents,  five  or  ten  yards 
back  of  where  the  ball  had  been  put  into 
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play.  This  went  on  until  a  particularly- 
disastrous  loss  brought  dismay,  with  its  ac- 
companying disgust  and  indignation,  to  the 
"rooters"  for  the  losing  team.  Out  of  the 
discordance  of  groans,  gasps,  yelps,  and 
frenzied  screams,  there  rose  one  big  voice, 
dominant  and  angry,  that  swept  across  the 
field  to  the  unfortunate  half-back. 
"Ah — follow  your  interference!" 
Then  turning  to  the  crowd  near  by,  the 
voice  said,  "That's  the  trouble  with  that  fel- 
low. He  doesn't  need  any  interference;  he 
thinks  he  can  win  the  game  all  by  himself." 
The  man  with  the  big  voice  knew  football, 
and  knew  that  the  essence  of  the  game  is 
"interference."  The  man  with  the  ball  must 
be  protected  from  the  enemy  by  the  other 
ten  men,  who  are  his  "curtain  of  fire." 
They  hold  off  the  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  their  man  forward  by  every  means 
the  game  allows.  Often  he  is  hurt  by  his 
own  men,  bumped  and  bruised,  but  he  en- 
dures it  willingly  just  to  get  ahead.  And 
the  player  who  works  with  his  interference 
best  and  values  it  most  is  the  best  and  most 
valuable  player. 
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Indeed,  the  same  idea  of  interference  is 
the  basis  of  every  game.  In  baseball,  for 
example,  the  batter  strives  to  interfere  with 
the  pitched  ball  so  as  to  drop  it  safely  some- 
where in  fair  ground.  The  "outs"  on  the 
other  hand,  try  to  interfere  with  the  batted 
ball  so  that  it  will  not  go  "safe."  And  here 
again,  the  better  interference  wins. 

All  boys  see  this  clearly,  and  in  football, 
baseball,  and  all  their  games  they  practise 
strenuously,  and  are  coached  continuously  to 
excel  in  this  one  idea  of  following  their  in- 
terference. 

There  is  a  battle  of  greater  importance 
than  any  fought  on  the  football  or  baseball 
field — the  battle  of  life,  in  which  each  of  us, 
my  dear  boys,  has  a  goal  to  gain,  a  contest 
to  win.  And  I  sometimes  wonder  if  in  this 
battle  we  realize  the  necessity  of  "following 
our  interference." 

"Interference!"  exclaims  my  young 
friend  Chesty  Charlie.  "What  do  I  want 
with  interference  ?  I  can  get  along  without 
that.  'Live  and  let  live'  is  my  motto,  and  I 
don't  want  any  interference,  because  I  don't 
need  it." 
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Is  Charlie  right?  Don't  we  need  inter- 
ference? Then  let  us  ask  ourselves  where 
we  would  be  now  if  it  were  not  for  the  care 
our  parents  have  had  for  us  during  the  years 
we  are  alive.  They  interfered  for  us  against 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  cold  and  heat,  and 
sickness  and  death.  They  gave  us  hearth 
and  home  and  a  welcome  to  the  world. 
They  made  friends  for  us,  put  us  in  sur- 
roundings where  we  would  be  appreciated 
and  loved ;  sent  us  to  school,  gave  us  clothing 
to  wear,  a  bed  to  sleep  in;  trained  us  to 
prayer  and  right  living.  Take  them  away 
this  moment,  and  what  would  we  have?  We 
would  lose  the  one  great  harbor  that  takes 
us  in  from  every  storm,  the  one  shelter  we 
can  turn  to  when  every  other  wearies  us  or 
rejects  us,  the  harbor  of  home.  And  home, 
with  everything  that  the  word  contains  for 
us,  is  the  work  of  our  parents. 

There  is  the  mighty  interference  that  has 
been  put  up  for  us,  and  that,  too,  when  we 
didn't  have  sense  enough  even  to  ask  for  it. 
Our  parents  have  kept  off  from  us  our  three 
great  enemies — the  enemy  of  our  body,  sick- 
ness and  death;  of  our  mind,  ignorance;  and 
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our  deadliest  enemy,  the  enemy  of  our  will, 
immorality. 

Have  these  enemies  been  lying  in  wait  for 
us?  We  know  they  have,  and  they  make 
no  disguise  of  it.  Who,  therefore,  have 
kept  us  alive?  Our  parents.  Who  have 
driven  ignorance  from  us?  Our  parents. 
They  have  entrusted  us  to  schools,  instruc- 
tors, who  would  care  for  us  in  their  stead. 
Who  have  pushed  immorality  away  from  us? 
Again,  our  parents.  They  had  us  baptized, 
brought  into  the  true  Church,  fed  by  the 
Sacraments,  surrounded  by  every  safeguard 
that  the  soul  could  require,  put  under  the 
care  of  God's  priests,  who  are  sworn  to  love 
and  protect  us. 

Let  any  boy  candidly  ask  himself,  "What 
would  I  be  now,  to-day,  in  thought,  in  word, 
in  action  and  habits,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Church  and  her  priests?"  The  answer  we 
must  give  tells  us  that  priest  and  parent  have 
indeed  "interfered"  for  us,  have  kept  off 
foes,  have  enabled  us  to  make  what  advance 
we  have  made. 

"But  I  don't  need  it  now,"  insists  Charlie 
of  the  Chest.     "That  stage  is  past.     I  am 
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strong,  and  I  know  enough,  and  I  am  pretty 
straight,  too.     I  can  go  on  alone  now." 

Which  is  just  like  saying,  "I  can  walk, 
and  I  know  where  I  am  going,  and  there- 
fore I  don't  need  any  police  protection. 
Take  the  police  away!  I  know  a  hold-up 
man  when  I  see  one."  My  dear  boy,  the 
hold-up  fraternity  will  simply  fall  in  love 
with  you,  and  throw  their  arms  right  around 
you. 

That's  the  trouble  with  some  boys.  A 
stage  comes  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  becomes 
frightfully  intolerant  of  any  help.  He  is 
growing  to  a  man,  his  passions  are  develop- 
ing strongly,  and  he  imagines  he  has  power 
in  him  sufficient  for  any  emergency,  when 
in  reality  he  hasn't  enough  to  carry  him  up 
to  the  next  meal.  But  don't  try  to  correct 
him,  to  advise  him.  He  doesn't  know  a 
little  bit.  He  knows  it  all.  Don't  try  to 
help  him.  You  only  get  in  his  way.  Keep 
out!  You  are  interrupting  the  great 
thoughts  of  a  great  mind,  blocking  the 
matured  plans  of  a  noble,  perfectly  self- 
sufficient  soul.  Venture  not  too  close  with 
profane  touch.     You'll  find  it's  a  live  wire 
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and  it  will  knock  you  down.  Avaunt! 
Ha!  Here  goes  speed,  dodging  ability — 
minus  interference!  The  result,  of  course, 
is  that  after  the  first  dash  there  comes  a 
crash,  a  crunching  noise,  a  large  heap  of 
wreckage,  with  our  hero  blotted  out  under 
the  debris,  about  forty  yards  back  of  where 
he  started. 

It's  the  same  little  drama  of  the  con- 
fidence game  in  three  chapters: 

Chapter      I.  They  can't  get  me. 

Chapter     II.  Ouch! 

Chapter  III.  They  got  me!  Funeral 
notice  later. 

The  moral?  You  can  pick  it  out  for 
yourselves,  my  dear  boys.  It  is:  Love 
correction.  Not  only  endure  it,  but  love  it, 
ask  for  it,  assume  a  constant  attitude  of  wel- 
come toward  it.  Those  who  correct  you  are 
not  your  enemies,  but  your  well-wishers, 
your  advisers  for  the  future  that  they  see  in 
you.  They  don't  interfere  with  you,  they 
interfere  for  you. 

Insist  on  having  some  coaching,  some  in- 
terference, some  advice.  "If  thou  see  a 
man  of  understanding,"  the  Scripture  tells 
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us,  "go  to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  let 
thy  foot  wear  the  steps  of  his  doors." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  life  is  the  time  to 
lay  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation  of 
"understanding,"  of  knowing  how  to  take 
up  the  battle  of  life  every  boy  must  face. 
He  has  as  yet  no  experience.  His  enemies 
have  it.  And  the  single  course  of  safety 
that  lies  open  to  him  is  to  "follow  his  inter- 
ference." Every  boy  ought  to  have  a  friend 
in  whom  he  confides,  whom  he  trusts  abso- 
lutely, be  it  his  father,  his  mother,  his  con- 
fessor, or  any  true  friend  to  whom  he  can 
open  his  heart.  Discover  your  enemies  to 
this  chosen  guide  and  he  will  interfere  for 
you,  so  guide  and  guard  you  as  to  make 
room  for  you  to  move  in  freely  and  vigor- 
ously. And  that  movement  will  be  always 
a  forward  movement  toward  the  goal. 
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There  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  call 
of  the  open  comes  to  us  clear  and 
strong.  When  the  snows  have  melted,  and 
the  sun  rides  higher  every  day,  with  here  and 
there  an  especially  hot  day  that  makes  us 
think  of  midsummer;  and  a  dreamy  mist 
hangs  in  the  air  and  takes  the  sharp  edge  off 
the  dismal  winter  scenery;  when  the  birds 
tweet  and  chirp  and  chatter,  and  the  trees 
pop  forth  their  millions  of  little  green  buds, 
and  the  flowers  look  out  from  unexpected 
nooks,  like  wondering  infants;  when  the 
crack  of  the  baseball  bat  punctures  the 
rattling  thud,  thud,  of  the  ball  in  the  catch- 
ing glove,  like  the  triangle  in  the  village 
band;  and  the  circus  comes  to  town,  spick 
and  span  out  of  winter  quarters — oh,  joy 
overflows  everywhere,  real,  irresponsible, 
absent-minded  bacchanalian  joy,  in  every 
place  but  one — the  classroom ! 

The  classroom !     What  an  ugly  sound  the 
very  word  makes!     In  the  entire  range  of 
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the  English  language  perhaps  the  most 
cacophonous  vocable!  Listen  to  it!  Be- 
ginning with  a  sharp  gurgling  noise,  as  of 
some  helpless  captive  strangling,  with  a 
poisonous  serpentine  hiss  in  the  center,  and 
at  the  end  a  melancholy  underground 
rumble  that  rhymes  with  "gloom"  and 
"doom,"  the  whole  combination  reminds  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  Bastile,  or  the 
Mamertine  prison,  or  any  of  those  clanking 
subterranean  dungeons  we  read  about  in  the 
history. 

Yes,  "prison"  is  the  word  that  best  de- 
scribes the  classroom,  especially  in  spring. 
At  a  time  when  all  nature  is  free,  singing 
and  playing  in  the  sunshine,  the  deadly  class- 
room continues  its  suffocating  work. 
Through  the  long,  dragging  day,  its  vic- 
tims, shut  in,  all  but  chained  down,  creep 
through  a  hideous  monotony.  Work,  work, 
nothing  but  work.  And  the  heat !  Stifling ! 
The  blood  rushes  to  the  head  as  the  galley 
slaves  bend  over  the  intolerable  drudgery, 
pegging  away  like  cobblers — only  cobblers 
can  at  least  pound  on  something  and  whistle 
and  make  a  little  bit  of  noise  anyway.     This 
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has  to  be  soundless.  Sh-sh-sh!  How  low 
the  ceiling  is  getting!  And  the  chalk  dust! 
Settling  constantly  on  a  fellow's  lungs,  as  it 
does,  he  could  easily  get  tuberculosis.  It's 
positively  unsanitary,  and  the  health  au- 
thorities ought  to  hear  about  it.  No  wonder 
a  fellow  gets  sleepy  here.  He's  getting 
asphyxiated,  nothing  else.  Oh,  it's  a 
terrible  life!  Three  yawns  for  the  class- 
room!    St-r-retch! 

Why  is  it  that  when  everything  else  is  glad 
and  rejoicing,  we,  the  classroom  boys,  must 
thus  suffer  starvation  of  spirit?  Why  can- 
not we  be  like  nature,  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
jollity  of  the  season,  break  loose  from  the 
buzz  and  the  whir  of  school  machinery,  and 
swing  free  into  the  current  of  babbling 
laughter  eddying  all  about  us?  Nature  is 
enjoying  a  refreshing  recreation.  Why 
can't  we  be  in  tune  with  nature?     Hey? 

My  dear  boys,  your  argument  is 
startlingly  strong.  As  my  young  friend 
Billy,  the  newsboy,  says,  "You  spoke  a 
mouthful  that  time !"  It  is  a  very  good  idea 
this,  of  being  in  tune  with  nature,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  it. 
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But  what  is  nature  doing  in  spring?  Is 
not  all  this  gladness  that  she  reveals  pre- 
cisely the  result  of  work?  All  this  freshness 
of  new  life,  all  this  color  and  song  and 
flutter,  what  does  it  mean?  It  means  simply 
that  nature  is  hard  at  work  refurnishing  her 
house,  and  singing  as  she  does  it. 

The  fine  soft  carpets  of  grass  are  being 
spread  over  the  floor,  but  to  do  this  every 
single  tiny  blade  of  grass  is  working  away 
as  hard  as  it  can,  drawing  its  material  from 
the  soil  and  the  air,  and  sturdily  pushing  its 
way  through  the  ground  until  it  finally 
waves  its  Lilliputian  sword  in  triumph. 

The  happy  buds  come  peeping  along  the 
tree-branches,  each  at  its  own  little  window, 
but,  with  all  their  fun,  they  are  working 
every  moment  of  the  time,  reaching  down 
for  sap  and  up  for  air-foods  and  kneading 
these  together  into  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  finally 
into  luscious  fruit. 

The  birds,  darting  flashes  of  cardinal,  or 
bright  yellow,  or  blue,  sing  deliriously  all  the 
while,  but  they  work  deliriously  all  the  while, 
too.  No  builder  ever  worked  harder  than 
our  little  brothers,  the  birds,  pulling  and 
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dragging  and  carrying  and  weaving  and 
dove-tailing  until  they  have  those  nests 
finished. 

And  the  stream  babbles  away,  but  what 
is  it  doing?  Carrying  fresh  water  every- 
where it  can  and  draining  off  the  winter 
snows.  And  the  clouds  are  tumbling  over- 
head in  big  clumsy  games  of  tag  and  leap- 
frog, but  all  the  time  they  are  rolling  up 
huge  reservoirs  of  rain  for  proper  distribu- 
tion later. 

Yes,  nature  is  frolicking,  and  laughing 
aloud,  and  cheerily  calling,  doing  fine  choral 
singing  with  symphony  orchestra  accom- 
paniment, but  she  is  never  working  harder 
than  she  is  right  now.  Nature  isn't  a  per- 
former who  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  picks 
out  a  one-finger  tune  in  the  treble.  She 
makes  the  other  four  fingers  work  to  build 
up  that  air  in  the  treble  and  supports  them 
in  the  bass  with  five  other  working  fingers. 
She  works  on  the  principle  that  it  takes  nine 
working  fingers  to  build  up  the  proper  at- 
mosphere around  that  one-finger  tune  to 
keep  it  from  sounding  idiotic.  Nine  ounces 
of  work  to  one  of  fun  is  her  proportion,  and 
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fun  which  is  unaccompanied  by  work  is  silly 
— is  her  idea.  Nature  always  looks  best 
when  working  hardest. 

"Huh!"  growls  Sleepy  Steve.  "That's 
all  right  about  nature.  She  ought  to  work 
now.  She's  been  asleep  all  winter.  But 
we've  been  working  all  winter,  and  it's  our 
turn  for  the  sleep." 

Well,  suppose  that  nature  does  take  a 
vacation.  She  takes  it  in  the  winter  and 
that's  a  pretty  poor  time.  And  you  get 
your  vacation  in  the  summer,  Steve,  just  the 
time  you  like.     But — 

The  fact  is  that  nature  does  not  sleep  in 
winter.  She  works  then,  too,  even  if  not  so 
intensely.  The  winds,  the  snows,  frost,  ice, 
these  are  only  further  manifestations  of  her 
activity.  If  things  are  not  growing  in 
winter,  work  is  going  on,  nevertheless,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  growth  of  spring.  Sup- 
plies are  being  packed  up,  laid  away,  cov- 
ered over  for  the  coming  season.  And  thus 
one  season  always  works  in  preparation  for 
the  next. 

And  so  we  have  our  school  seasons,  each 
forecasting  and  fitting  into  the  next.     And 
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the  spring  season  is  a  very  important  one, 
looking  forward,  as  it  does,  to  the  final  sea- 
son of  examinations.  Is  it  hard?  Yes,  it  is. 
Nobody  denies  it.  Each  season  has  its  own 
peculiar  difficulties,  and  the  spring  difficul- 
ties are  real  ones,  and  big  ones.  It  is  a 
rather  unbalanced  sensation  simultaneously 
to  carry  a  head  as  light  as  a  feather  and  feet 
as  heavy  as  lead;  it  is  a  trifle  unearthly  to 
see  the  lines  of  print  begin  to  revolve  like  a 
merry-go-round  and  to  hear  through  the  fog 
a  mysterious  phantom  voice  that  we  had  be- 
lieved, up  to  a  moment  ago,  was  the  voice  of 
the  professor.  All  this  is  a  situation  which 
demands  appreciation,  not  to  say  sympathy. 
Even  though,  within  the  hour,  happening  to 
step  out  upon  the  campus,  the  professor  ob- 
serves the  sudden  miraculous  rejuvenation 
of  the  supposed  mental  and  physical  wreck. 
There  he  is,  turning  at  the  crack  of  the  bat, 
dashing  back  into  deep  center  field,  and,  with 
the  eye  of  an  eagle  and  the  quickness  of  a 
cat,  picking  the  ball  out  of  the  air  with  one 
hand.  It  is  such  a  relief  to  his  friends  to 
know  that  Bobbie  has  his  health  back. 
This  does  not  at  all  prove,  however,  that 
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the  "gone"  feeling  Bob  suffered  in  the  class- 
room was  a  fake.  No,  it  simply  means  that 
studying  in  spring  time  is  harder  than  ball 
playing.  And  the  difficulty  the  boy  meets 
here  is  precisely  the  temptation  to  substitute 
the  game  for  the  work,  the  pleasant  activity 
for  the  toilsome ;  to  argue  that  because  Bob 
doesn't  feel  like  working  it  isn't  the  time  to 
work,  and  because  he  has  a  strong  appetite 
for  play,  then  play  must  be  devoured  to  the 
last  shred. 

When  we  begin  to  think  this  way,  my  dear 
boys,  let  us  first  go  back  to  the  little  lesson 
we  have  learned  from  nature.  Nature 
never  plays  unless  she  is  working.  She's 
gladdest  when  she  sings,  and  she  sings  only 
when  she  is  busy. 

And  add  this  note.  Nothing  in  this 
world  that  is  worth  doing  is  without  diffi- 
culty. So  that  whenever  you  hear  that  a 
man  has  a  sinecure,  that  he  is  "taking  it 
easy,"  you  may  be  certain  he  isn't  doing 
much  that  is  worth  while.  Even  good  ball 
playing  is  difficult.  What,  for  example,  is 
harder  work  than  trying  to  hit  a  really  good 
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pitcher?  Swing  one — swing  two — swing 
three!  Then  back  to  the  bench!  And  it's 
an  awfully  hard  walk  to  that  bench,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  "Oh's!"  from  the  blood- 
thirsty crowd,  and  deep  groans,  and  derisive 
catcalls,  and  cries  of  "You  swing  like  a 
gate!"  "Get  another  glass  eye!"  and 
similar  last  century  remarks  that  make  you 
feel  like  a  man-eater. 

So  with  our  entertaining  spring  visitor, 
the  circus.  Nothing  seems  easier  than  to 
belong  to  a  circus.  The  gaudy  parade,  the 
glittering  costumes,  the  fine  horses  in  their 
tinkling  trappings,  and  blankets  of  cloth  of 
gold,  the  odd,  amusing  animals,  the  bands, 
and  the  dear  old  calliope  steam-tooting 
away — why  it's  just  a  big  romp  all  the  time. 
And  yet — if  we  could  only  see  the  clown, 
whose  existence  seems  one  long,  brainless 
cackle,  practising  for  dear  life  on  every  one 
of  his  hits;  and  the  riders,  so  perfectly  and 
easily  poised;  and  the  wonderful  aeronauts 
flying  from  trapeze  to  trapeze,  smiling 
brilliantly  as  they  alight  and  swing  upon 
their  dizzy  perches — if  we  could  only  see 
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them  working  on  every  inch  of  their  move- 
ments, we  should  be  astonished  that  it  takes 
so  much  trouble  simply  to  play  well. 

Now,  we  have  work  to  do  that  is  worth 
doing,  and  it  has  its  own  difficulty — the  in- 
sidious spring  fever.  Then  tackle  the 
spring  fever  problem  in  the  right  way. 
Look  ahead  a  bit  then,  and  resolve  that  we 
will  finish  the  year  well.  The  champion 
distance  runner  always  has  a  spurt  for  the 
finish.  He  times  himself  all  through  the 
race  so  that,  no  matter  how  wobbly  he  feels 
at  the  three  quarters,  he  still  has  saved  that 
absolutely  necessary  spurt  at  the  end,  and 
he  doesn't  rest  till  he  crosses  the  tape. 

It  is  something  the  same  with  us.  The 
finish  is  in  sight.  If  you  have  a  spurt  in 
you,  and  you  ought  to  have  it,  now  is  the 
time  to  let  it  out.  Don't  rest  till  the  race 
is  over,  no  matter  how  things  begin  to  blur 
before  your  eyes  now.  No  matter  how 
wooden  your  legs  feel,  don't  let  the  wood 
go  to  your  head.  Keep  at  the  work.  Fight 
off  the  imps  of  sleepiness  and  laziness  and 
mischief,  and  that  "what's  the  use"  feeling, 
and  fix  your  mind  on  one  thing,  that  you  are 
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not  going  to  fail  out  before  the  finish. 
Cross  that  tape.  Then  you  will  have  a  va- 
cation that  will  mean  what  the  word  says. 
It  will  be  vacant  of  that  one  most  undesir- 
able summer  boarder,  that  grinning  skeleton 
rattling  in  the  closet — the  ghastly  "flunk." 


COME,  FIDO! 

Making  a  short  stay  in  a  town  through 
which  I  was  traveling,  I  tried  to  find 
there  a  boy  in  whom  I  was  interested. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  trace  of  him  anywhere  in  the  spots 
where  normally  he  should  be  found.  I  met 
a  gentleman  who  I  knew  had  been  desirous 
to  assist  the  boy,  and  I  asked  him  about 
Arthur. 

"Arthur  is  turning  out  badly,"  he  an- 
swered. "In  fact,  I  think  he  is  about  done 
now.  I  wished  to  advance  him  in  my  busi- 
ness, when  I  noticed  he  began  to  drift  in 
the  wrong  direction  almost  from  the  start. 
I  inquired  at  his  home  and  found  that  he 
had  become  sullen  and  insolent  there,  inde- 
pendent, careless  about  home  rules;  let 
church  go  by  the  board,  ran  with  a  fast  set, 
kept  late,  or,  rather,  early  hours.  In  short, 
he  headed  straight  for  the  rocks,  and  hit 
them.     Of  course,  I  couldn't  keep  him  in  a 
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position  of  trust  and  had  to  drop  him. 
Haven't  heard  much  about  him  since;  but 
it's  easy  guessing." 

I  expressed  my  surprise. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  is  surprising,  isn't 
it?  He  seemed  so  steady  while  at  college, 
and  he  hadn't  been  home  a  month  when  he 
cut  loose.  The  change  came  all  of  a  sud- 
den. The  college  couldn't  have  done  much 
for  him.     Catholic  college,  too!" 

Arthur's  case  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
Every  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  boy  who 
has  been  regular  as  an  automaton  at  college, 
docile  at  home,  with  no  complaints  against 
him,  with  satisfactory  reports  coming  in 
steadily,  a  boy  who  has  been  apparently  well 
trained,  turning  right  about  almost  the  day 
after  his  school  days  close  and  smashing  into 
bits  every  expectation  that  we  held  of  him. 
And  we  wonder  at  the  change. 

But  perhaps  if  we  knew  the  real  truth  of 
his  life  at  college  we  should  think  the  change 
in  Arthur  neither  sudden  nor  surprising. 
We  might  see  that  the  regularity,  the 
docility,  the  quiet  deference  were  not 
genuine,  but  only  skin-deep;  that  he  was 
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merely  wearing  a  disguise  to  be  changed,  a 
mask  to  be  dropped,  at  the  first  opportunity. 
We  might  discover  that  the  training  Arthur 
was  supposed  to  be  getting  was  really  not 
training  at  all,  and  that  what  appeared  to 
be  solid  down  to  the  foundation  was  mere 
veneering.  Arthur  looks  good,  but  he  is 
only  a  counterfeit  bill.  And  the  college 
isn't  to  blame  for  it  in  the  least. 

Perhaps  the  boy  himself,  if  he  thought 
enough  about  himself,  could  tell  a  story  that 
would  eliminate  all  surprise.  Perhaps,  if 
candid,  he  could  clearly  demonstrate  to  us 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  school  or  college 
can  make  a  boy  willy-nilly.  There  are 
people  who  have  the  idea  that  a  school  is 
just  like  a  bottle  factory.  Throw  in  the 
glass  at  one  end  of  something,  light  a  fire 
and  turn  a  crank,  and  out  hops  a  bottle  at 
the  other  end.  And  so  we  have  otherwise 
sensible  persons  exclaiming:  "My!  A 
Catholic  college — and  look  at  the  boys  it 
turned  out!"  The  proper  criticism  of  the 
college  being,  in  such  cases,  that  the  college 
didn't  turn  him  out  long  before. 

A  college  isn't  a  manufacturing  establish- 
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ment.  It  guarantees  to  do  certain  things, 
of  course,  and  to  do  them  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  power;  but  there's  always  a  big  "if" 
attached  to  the  guarantee.  A  furniture 
house  can  promise  to  take  lumber,  to  put  it 
through  the  machinery,  and  to  give  us  an 
output  of  tables,  desks,  chairs,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  contract.  But  a  college  will 
never  make  a  contract  like  that.  Why  not? 
Because  you  are  feeding  boys  into  your  col- 
lege machinery,  and  a  boy  can  monkey  with 
the  buzz  saws  as  he  passes  through.  He  can 
turn  every  edge  that  tries  to  press  upon  him 
to  get  him  into  shape,  and  the  college  can't 
prevent  him.  You  can  feed  a  boy  into  one 
end  of  the  college  machine  and  he'll  come  out 
at  the  other  end  a  hard-finished  lobster. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  the  uninitiated  will 
exclaim. 

Yes,  it  can.  Our  little  Arthur  has  done 
it;  has  gone  all  the  way  through  the  com- 
plicated college  course  and  can't  walk  a  step 
without  falling  down.  Wonderful!  How 
did  he  do  it? 

Well,  Arthur  belongs  to  a  somewhat  com- 
mon class  of  boys  who  fail  to  think.     We 
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shall  not  pause  to  examine  why  it  is  that 
Arthur  never  did  any  thinking  for  himself. 
Maybe  because  he  was  always  a  pet  at  home, 
and  had  mother  taming  his  hair  for  him  and 
big  sister  patting  his  pink  bow  tie  until  he 
was  about  fifteen.  Maybe  because  he  was 
just  lazy,  and  the  family  was  fooled  into  be- 
lieving it  was  growing  pains.  At  any  rate, 
there  goes  little  Arthur  off  on  the  train,  with 
mother  and  sisters  Marj  and  Millie  getting 
bumped  into  by  everybody  because  they 
can't  see  through  their  tears.  And  even 
father  looks  a  grim  look,  off  toward  the  hori- 
zon. No  doubt  they  love  Arthur.  They 
have  carried  him  along  all  their  lives.  Now 
the  train  carries  him  off. 

At  his  journey's  end  the  bus  carries  him 
to  the  school.  And  right  here  Art  throws 
himself  into  the  lap  of  the  college  and  has  it 
carry  him  along.  The  days  go  by  and 
Arthur  does  what  looks  like  some  work. 
He  passes  his  examinations  and  he  never 
breaks  violently  any  of  the  big  college  rules. 
But,  though  he  seems  to  move,  he  is  really 
asleep  all  the  way.  He  never  thinks  why  he 
does  things.     All  his  work  goes  on  mechan- 
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ically  and  through  routine,  because  others 
are  doing  it,  because  it  is  the  custom,  because 
it  is  in  the  atmosphere. 

He  goes  to  church,  says  his  prayers,  makes 
his  confessions;  he  studies,  plays,  sings,  has 
fun;  but  it  isn't  Arthur  who  is  doing  these 
things.  It  is  a  wooden  image  drifting 
along  with  the  crowd.  Whatever  they  do 
he  does.  He  is  like  one  of  a  flock  of  sheep. 
He  drifts  down  the  road,  or  strays  out  into 
the  fields,  or  drinks  at  the  water's  edge, 
simply  because  the  others  do.  Ask  him 
where  he  is  going,  he  will  answer,  "Where 
the  others  are  going;"  or  why  he  goes  to  con- 
fession, or  plays  baseball,  the  answer  he 
ought  to  give  would  be  the  same,  "Because 
the  others  do." 

It  never  occurs  to  him  to  ask,  "Why  do 
the  others  do  it?  What  reason  lies  at  the 
back  of  it  all?  How  should  I  get  along  if 
the  'others'  were  to  drop  out?"  No ;  he  trots 
along  at  the  tailboard  of  the  bandwagon, 
perfectly  happy  if  he  can  look  back  and 
watch  the  dust  his  feet  kick  up. 

Artie's  trouble  is  that  he  has  depended  on 
the  game  of  "follow  the  leader"  all  his  life. 
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He  began  by  following  mama  around  the 
house,  continued  by  chasing  papa  down  the 
sidewalk,  developed  by  tracking  the  neigh- 
borhood "kids"  all  over  the  district,  and  ends 
by  hitching  on  to  any  crowd  he  happens  to 
be  in,  and  drags  along  after  it.  He  is  just 
a  jolly  little  follower,  Artie  is. 

Jolly  only  for  a  time,  however.  All 
through  his  life  until  the  end  of  school  he 
has  happened  to  be  in  a  good  atmosphere, 
with  a  respectable  crowd.  He  has  gone 
where  they  have  gone,  and  he  has  looked 
good.  He  has  never  considered  himself  as 
apart  from  these  surroundings,  as  an  in- 
dividual with  his  own  responsibilities,  with 
personal  duties  that  reach  down  to  the  very 
deepest  inside  of  him.  It  is  the  jogging 
from  outside  that  has  kept  him  going.  He 
has  never  got  up  steam  inside;  never  has 
thought  of  his  soul  seriously,  nor  does  more 
than  skim  over  its  surface.  So  he  drifts  with 
every  current.  He  is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  I-don't-know-where-I'm-going-but-I'm 
on- way  boy.     He  just  floats,  like  soap. 

As  we  said,  he  is  lucky  with  this  for  a 
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while.  He  has  merely  followed ;  but,  owing 
to  the  decent  crowd  he  was  in,  he  never  was 
led  astray.  But  school  closes.  The  world 
opens  on  him  and  the  crowds  change.  Then 
it  is  that  things  begin  to  happen.  Arthur  is 
the  same  little  follower  still,  but  the  breaks 
in  the  luck  are  against  him  now.  And  he 
begins  to  follow  down  dark  alleys,  into  dirty 
corners,  through  filthy  puddles  and  slimy 
pools,  tied  to  this  other  crowd,  which  is  not  a 
Catholic  college  crowd. 

He  has  never  had,  and  he  hasn't  now,  the 
least  hint  of  inner  power.  No  individuality. 
He  is  a  being  who  is  led  along  like  a  puppy 
on  a  chain.  Wherever  the  chain  pulls,  the 
puppy  follows.  He  does  the  "Come,  Fido," 
act  well  enough  for  the  movies.  He  looks 
fluffy  and  cute  at  the  beginning  of  the  act, 
but  he  comes  out  of  it  the  sloppiest  looking 
animal  that  ever  pawed  its  way  out  of  a 
mudhole,  with  enough  cans  tied  to  him  to 
keep  him  running  wild  the  rest  of  his  life. 

It  all  looks  sudden,  but  we  know  it  wasn't 
sudden.  He  was  getting  ready  for  this  all 
through.     He  lived  for  it,  in  spite  of  what 
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any  college  could  do  for  him.  He  followed 
anything  that  came  along,  regardless  of 
what  it  was  or  why,  or  where  it  was  going. 
He  trained  for  this  finish,  and  he  got  what 
he  trained  for. 


GET  ALONG  WITH  YOURSELF 

Whenever  skillful  work  is  to  be  done 
with  an  instrument  the  capacity  of 
that  instrument,  its  power,  its  reach,  its 
limitations  must  be  known.  And  the  better 
these  are  known  the  better  the  work  accom- 
plished. 

The  hunter  will  have  his  own  dog  and  gun 
for  his  hunting  trip.  He  is  unhappy  with  a 
borrowed  dog,  because  he  doesn't  know  what 
it  can  or  will  do.  But  his  own  dog!  He 
can  predict  Pomp's  every  turn;  knows  his 
speed,  his  sagacity,  his  peculiar  little  turns 
and  special  signals.  Pompey  will  never 
take  him  a  foot  out  of  the  way.  The  same 
with  his  gun.  Its  weight,  its  balance,  its  in- 
dividual response  to  its  owner  puts  it  in  a 
class  by  itself.  The  hunter  will  use  no 
other,  because  he  understands  his  gun;  and 
they  work  well  together  as  a  result. 

The  engineer  on  the  road  is  proud  of  his 
engine.  He  knows  it  to  the  last  rivet,  and 
can  tell  what  every  tiniest  throb  of  the  giant 
means.     He  knows  just  how  it  will  take 
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every  foot  of  the  road,  where  to  "let  her 
out,"  and  where  to  go  soft-footed,  can  fore- 
tell exactly  its  behavior  at  every  curve  and 
grade.  In  his  hands  it  is  like  an  intelligent 
thing.  He  has  studied  his  engine  and 
knows  what  it  can  do. 

The  captain  of  his  ship  can  take  her 
through  spots  where  another  would  wreck 
her.  The  captain  knows  his  ship  through 
storm  and  calm,  deeps  and  shallows.  An- 
other man  has  to  guess,  because  he  hasn't 
studied  the  ship.  And  in  the  crisis  he  makes 
the  wrong  guess. 

The  ball  player  must  have  his  own  bat  and 
his  own  glove  for  the  game.  This  bat  is  just 
the  right  weight,  plus  some  undefinable 
thing  that  makes  the  bat  "his  bat."  The 
glove  "fits  his  hand,"  and  "hand  and  glove" 
are  proverbial  friends. 

We  might  go  on  with  an  enumeration  of 
this  kind  through  all  the  dealings  of  men 
with  men  as  well  as  of  men  with  things. 
The  captain  of  a  team  must  know  his  men; 
the  general  feel  the  heart  of  his  army.  In 
social  life  our  experience  tells  us  the  same 
truth.     At  our  very  first  contact  with  peo- 
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pie  whom  we  are  supposed  to  work  with  or 
live  with  we  study  them  as  they  do  us;  and 
we  get  along  with  them,  we  let  them  help  us, 
or  do  not  let  them,  in  proportion  as  we  truly 
know  them.  Out  of  a  variety  of  characters 
we  make  our  choice.  And  some  we  use 
more,  some  less,  some  we  reject  altogether  as 
totally  injurious  to  us.  They  in  like  man- 
ner use  us  or  refuse  us.  But  the  successful 
choice  any  of  us  make  depends  at  last  on  the 
way  we  know  them,  on  the  way  we  have  ex- 
amined and  tested  them. 

To  know  the  tools  we  work  with  is  the 
basis  of  success  in  any  line.  And  knowing 
our  tools  means  that  we  have  examined 
them.  Not  in  a  hurry-up,  slapdash,  super- 
ficial way,  but,  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  it, 
down  to  the  last  atom  that  we  ought  to  know. 
You  are  never  going  to  get  anywhere  with 
your  work  by  giving  your  tools  merely  the 
"once  over"  and  "letting  them  go  at  that." 
The  result  will  be  that  you  will  let  them  go 
at  that.  They  will  fly  out  of  your  hand  and 
hit  you  in  the  head ;  and  if  they  don't  knock  it 
off,  they  will  at  least  make  the  splinters  fly. 
If  a  man  wants  to  build  a  bridge,  he  has  to 
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know  more  about  it  than  the  beautiful  spans 
that  float  over  it.  Those  spans  rest  upon 
piers;  the  piers  are  sunk  in  a  swift  current; 
the  current  sweeps  over  a  bed  of  shifting 
sand  or  jellied  mud.  And  the  builder  has  to 
grope  and  slosh  down  through  that  mud  un- 
til he  gets  to  the  real  bed  that  holds  up  the 
sand  and  the  mud  and  the  current  and  the 
piers  and  the  spans.  The  first  thing  he  de- 
pends on  in  his  work  is  the  last  thing  he  came 
to  in  his  examination  of  his  tools.  And  the 
big  tool  in  bridge  building  is  the  foundation. 
Disagreeable  task,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
Had  he  been  satisfied  to  begin  his  work  by 
giving  the  river  the  "once  over,"  he  would 
finish  it  by  giving  his  bridge  the  "once  over." 

We  have  been  talking  about  getting  along 
with  dogs  and  guns  and  engines  and  bridges 
and  people.  To  get  along  with  them  we 
must  know  them,  and  to  know  them  we  must 
examine  them.  This  is  without  doubt  im- 
portant work  in  our  lives,  the  difficult  art  of 
dealing  with  the  multitudinous  things  that 
swarm  outside  us. 

But  there  is  something  in  life  far  more  im- 
portant to  each  one  of  us  and  far  more  diffi- 
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cult.  Other  things,  however  worth  while, 
we  may  regard  as,  at  the  least,  accidental. 
There  is  one  thing  essential,  and  it  is  not  out- 
side us,  but  within  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  our  own 
selves;  and  the  real  art  of  living  is  the  art 
of  getting  along  with  ourselves.  It  is  fail- 
ure to  get  along  with  ourselves  which  is  the 
final  cause  of  all  our  unhappiness  and  miser- 
able discontent. 

What  does  this  mean?  "Ourselves" 
means  a  body  and  a  soul;  a  body  with  its 
vivid  and  ever-active  sensitive  instincts  and 
imagination  working  through  its  faculties  of 
sight  and  touch  and  hearing,  each  with  its 
separate  craving,  and  all  reaching,  with  ter- 
rific speed  and  in  every  direction,  to  gather 
in  some  specially  good  thing  for  itself ;  and  a 
soul  with  its  memory  winging  constantly 
through  the  past ;  its  mind  digging  into  pres- 
ent things  with  feverish  haste,  and  at  the 
same  time  tugging  at  the  chains  of  the  pres- 
ent to  get  away  into  a  future  that  it  has  al- 
ready dreamed  out  for  itself;  and  back  of 
these  the  will,  swinging  now  this  way,  now 
that,  over  the  whole  circle  of  these  tangled 
calls  from  every  side,  trying  to  weave  a  har- 
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mony  out  of  this  jungle  full  of  devouring 
animals,  each  of  them  looking  for  something 
to  eat. 

Consider  what  can  happen  every  minute. 
The  eyes,  for  example,  want  to  see  some- 
thing. Off  they  start  in  their  direction,  try- 
ing to  drag  the  whole  combination  with 
them.  The  ears  would  hear  something,  the 
hands  reach  out  to  something.  Away  they 
are,  down  diverging  paths,  tearing  the  soul 
like  wild  horses.  Or  the  memory  would 
ramble  to  a  favorite  corner  and  dig  there; 
or  the  imagination  fly  into  a  dangerous  soli- 
tude and  batten  there;  or  the  mind  shoot 
down  some  black  canyon  of  thought  and 
dash  back  and  forth  like  a  bat.  And  any  of 
these,  while  in  full  career,  may  stop  suddenly 
and  dart  off  at  the  most  unexpected  angles ; 
or  reverse  without  warning  on  the  very  track 
where  they  have  just  sped  forward,  crashing 
into  everything  on  the  way,  and,  just  be- 
cause it  must  have  its  prey,  crunching  the 
whole  system  into  scrap-iron. 

"What  an  exciting  game !"  I  hear  you  say. 

Exciting?  Yes,  boys;  it's  the  game  of 
vour  life. 
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Imagine  a  great  railway  system,  with  its 
network  of  roads  webbing  the  country.  As- 
semble its  whole  flock  of  locomotives,  steam 
at  full  head,  fired  to  the  limit  constantly. 
Drop  every  block  signal,  open  every  switch, 
cut  every  telegraph  wire  along  the  road. 
Then  turn  loose  simultaneously  these  en- 
gines at  various  starting  points  on  different 
tracks.  And  the  system  is  a  mangled  heap 
of  debris. 

It  sounds  crazy,  doesn't  it?  Yet,  that 
very  thing  happens  to  many  a  boy.  You've 
heard  men  called  "wrecks."  And  when 
they  say  a  man  is  a  wreck,  they  do  not  mean 
that  he  has  met  any  misfortune  from  the  out- 
side— business  failure,  disappointment,  home 
ties  broken.  After. a  sickness  they  will  use 
the  word,  but  always  with  the  prefix,  "a 
physical  wreck."  But  when  the  word 
"wreck"  is  used  simply,  it  always  means  that 
something  much  higher,  better  than  these  is 
gone.  He  has  lost  the  man  in  him;  he  has 
lost  himself.  And  for  that  they  always  sim- 
ply blame  the  man.  The  other  reverses  he 
could  not  help ;  this  he  has  done  to  himself. 

How  did  he  begin?     If  you  track  it  back, 
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you  will  find  that  as  a  boy  he  didn't  watch 
those  big  engines  within  him.  One  of  them 
got  loose.  He  let  it  run.  And,  different 
from  the  railway  engines,  this  loose  one 
starts  the  others,  one  by  one.  The  devil 
sneaks  in,  cuts  all  the  wires  that  could  carry 
danger  messages,  throws  all  switches,  until 
everything  is  wide  open  all  over  the  system, 
with  the  central  office  shut  off,  and  the  gen- 
eral manager — the  boy's  will — doped  in  his 
chair.  Then  one  horrible  smash,  and  we  see 
a  thing  that  has  the  shape  of  a  man,  but 
which  all  who  know  him  call  a  wreck. 

It  is  a  boy's  business  to  see  to  it  that  he 
will  never  end  on  the  scrap-heap.  Can  he 
succeed?  It  is  the  only  business  he  can  be 
sure  of  succeeding  in,  the  only  one  worth 
while.  Every  other  thing  in  life  is  uncer- 
tain, and,  in  the  end,  futile.  This  one  thing 
is  sure,  if  he  cares  to  make  it  sure ;  and  it  is 
the  one  important  thing.  How  shall  he  go 
about  the  business  of  making  it  sure  ? 

Well,  as  we  have  been  talking  about  rail- 
roads, let  us  take  a  hint  from  them.  How 
do  they  keep  their  lines  clear  and  their  trains 
running?    By  knowing  every  foot  of  those 
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lines  all  the  time,  and  by  keeping  a  sharp  eye 
on  the  turn  of  every  wheel.  Not  an  engine 
starts  but  they  know  just  where  it  is  going 
and  what  it  is  supposed  to  do.  They  under- 
stand what  each  engine  is  able  for,  how 
heavy  a  haul  it  can  take,  how  far  to  dispatch 
it,  where  to  sidetrack  it,  where  to  send  it  help 
for  steep  grades  or  extra  cars.  All  tracks 
are  constantly  supervised,  signals  tested,  ma- 
chinery overhauled.  In  short,  the  road  is 
nothing  but  a  complicated  tool,  driven  by  a 
master-hand,  who  is  its  master  and  drives  it 
through  cleanly  because  he  has  studied  it 
carefully,  examines  it  constantly,  knows  it 
from  edge  to  handle  and  has  it  responding 
to  his  lightest  touch. 

We  are  handling  bigger,  more  compli- 
cated engines  than  any  railroad  ever 
dreamed  of — swifter,  harder  to  watch,  al- 
ways apt  to  open  up  for  themselves  tracks 
we  never  suspected,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  There  is  only  one  way  for 
us  to  run  these  engines,  these  senses  of  ours 
with  their  myriad,  changing  instincts  dart- 
ing to  right  and  left,  these  faculties  of  mind 
and  imagination  that  would  shoot  past  every 
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signal.     We  must  know  these  engines,  study 
them,   examine  them   steadily,   understand 
what  they  can  do,  and  what  they  ought  to  do. 
And  not  a  mere  theoretical  study,  either, 
is  this  to  be.     Not  a  recipe  for  them  gotten 
out  of  a  book.     No ;  we  must  study  them  as 
they  are  in  our  own  selves,  vital,  palpitating. 
Each  boy  differs  from  every  other.     Each 
system  of  trackage  and  engine  power  is  dif- 
ferent.    And  every  boy  must  study  his  own 
lines  for  himself.     He  must  know  where  he 
is  weak,  and  where  he  is  strong;  watch  the 
weak  spot  coolly  and  without  discourage- 
ment, and  keep  an  eye  on  the  strong  spot, 
not  allowing  it  to  make  him  overconfident. 
Never  lie  down  in  front  of  a  steep  hill  and 
moan,  "I  can't  climb  it."     Begin  at  least  to 
peck  at  it,  and  you  will  find  yourself  cutting 
steps  into  it  that  lead  to  the  top.     On  the 
other  hand,  don't  be  recklessly  sure  of  your- 
self and  say:     "I  can  do  this;  here  goes." 
No;  look  ahead.     See  where  you  are  going 
to  light,  and  estimate  the  effort  necessary  to 
carry    you    across.     The    champion    long 
jumper  doesn't  use  his  winning  jump  four 
feet  from  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
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All  this  is  easy  to  say,  but  not  so  easy  to 
do.  It  calls  for  steady,  intense,  often  dis- 
agreeable work.  It  means  that  as  general 
manager  of  the  system  we  have  to  be  "on  the 
job"  every  minute.  We  must  know  every 
tool  we  work  with,  follow  every  engine  along 
its  track,  pick  up  every  wire  that  comes  in  at 
central ;  note  where  business  is  slow,  and  hus- 
tle it  up ;  where  it  is  congesting  and  clear  it 
away.  And  in  this  system  we  call  "our- 
selves" things  happen  so  fast  that  trouble 
can  come  up  in  a  flash.  Eyes  and  hands  and 
tongue  and  thought  and  imagination  and  de- 
sires are  feeding  their  products  over  the  sys- 
tem with  such  constant  and  lightning  speed 
that,  fall  asleep  for  only  a  second,  and — 
crash! — the  system  is  shot  to  pieces,  with 
wreckage  thickening  the  air. 

But  keep  alive,  alert,  smiling  all  the  time. 
If  we  can  do  that,  with  the  will  back  of  every 
lever,  ready  for  a  grip  on  each  as  the  need  is, 
directing  every  faculty,  taming  every  un- 
worthy impulse,  controlling  every  thought, 
we  achieve — what?  That  wonderful  result 
called  "balance."  We  operate  smoothly  all 
along  the  line.     Our  conscience  isn't  kicking 
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back  at  us;  our  friends  are  helped,  not  hin- 
dered by  us ;  our  hearts  know  what  true  sun- 
shine is.  We  are  getting  along  with  our- 
selves, because  we  have  examined  ourselves, 
because  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  feel,  with 
a  great  joy,  that  God  is  near  us  and  is 
pleased  with  us. 


A  BOY  WITH  THE  "PUNCH" 

4  'T  don't  feel  like  praying  to  Saint  Aloy- 

A  sius  the  way  they  say  we  ought  to," 
Joe  said  to  me  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
versation. 

"Why  not,  Joe?"  I  asked. 

"Say,  he  was  just  naturally  good,"  an- 
swered Joe,  "one  of  those  boy  wonders  who 
grow  up  all  right  without  any  trouble  in 
keeping  straight.  I  read  about  him  the 
other  day  that  he  never  had  any  temptations 
against  his  purity.  Well,  in  that  case  how 
can  he  understand  me  or  any  boy  who  has  to 
fight  to  stay  right?  And  then  I  read  that 
he  would  not  look  at  the  face  of  his  mother. 
I  can't  reach  that  at  all.  Yes,  I  pray  to  him 
for  help,  but,  all  the  same,  those  things  make 
me  feel  that  he  doesn't  sympathize  with  me, 
because  he  can't  understand  the  ordinary 
boy  like  me." 

Joe's  idea  was  unusually  well  put,  I 
thought;  and  as  he  had  come  at  me  suddenly 
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with  the  difficulty  I  did  not  feel  that  a  rapid- 
fire  answer  to  that  sort  of  question  would 
either  cover  the  matter  or  satisfy  Joe. 

"Your  objection  is  a  good  one,  Joe,"  I 
answered.  "It  is  evident  that  the  life  of 
Saint  Aloysius  you  have  been  reading  has 
raised  a  difficulty  for  you  and  has  not  an- 
swered it.  Let  me  think  over  your  remarks 
for  a  while,  and  we'll  talk  it  over  again  when 
you  are  ready." 

I  am  going  to  put  down  here,  as  nearly  as 
I  can  come  to  it,  the  line  of  thought  I  offered 
to  Joe  a  little  while  after.  It  may  be  of  use, 
I  hope,  to  other  boys  who  may  have  thought 
as  Joe  did,  even  if  they  do  not  say  their 
thought  out  loud. 

Joe's  idea  of  Saint  Aloysius  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  saints  in  general  was  that  they  are 
people  who  live  off  the  earth  and  up  in  a 
cloud.  A  saint,  in  Joe's  mind  and  in  the 
mind  of  many  boys,  is  a  being  born  with  a 
halo,  who  lives  in  a  kind  of  trance;  a  sweet 
and  somewhat  simpering  day-dreamer,  who 
spends  his  time  holding  his  head  on  one  side 
and  looking  pathetically,  if  not  patroniz- 
ingly, at  the  "real  rough"  persons  he  is  com- 
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pelled  to  live  with  and  to  endure.  He  is 
moreover  a  perfectly  unpractical  ornament, 
with  no  battles  to  fight,  no  uneasiness  about 
anything,  no  temptations  to  resist,  or,  if  he 
has  any,  just  saying  "boo!"  to  them  and 
presto — temptations  are  glad  to  get  away 
from  him. 

"He  couldn't  be  bad  if  he  tried,"  were 
Joe's  words.  And  if  we  spread  out  the  idea 
Joe  had  back  of  those  words,  we  will  find 
that  he  really  suspected,  but  didn't  like  to 
say  it,  that  Aloysius  was  a  kind  of  milk-and- 
water  lad,  with  no  nerve,  no  speed — spine- 
less. In  a  boy's  single  expressive  word,  he 
didn't  have  the  "punch." 

Now  that  is  a  thing  we  do  not  like  to  have 
said  of  any  of  our  friends,  let  alone  of  a 
saint,  and  especially  a  saint  who  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  patron  of  boys.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  expect  in  a  boy  saint  it  is-  that  he 
has  the  "punch." 

Did  Aloysius  have  it? 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  in  the  case. 
First  of  all,  let  us  understand  exactly  what 
it  is  we  mean  by  "punch."  We  take  the 
word  from  the  boxing-ring,  and  we  imply 
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that  a  man  who  has  the  "punch"  is  not 
merely  a  mule  kicking  out  at  random  with 
both  feet,  but  a  cool  person,  who  can  avoid 
unnecessary  punishment  with  skill,  who  has 
an  enduring  heart,  a  quick  eye,  a  swift  judg- 
ment to  see  an  opening,  and  a  glove  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  to  go  through  that  opening 
and  land  with  every  ounce  of  energy  in  him. 
This  looks  easy,  but  any  of  you  boys  who 
have  ever  tried  it  know  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult.  So  many  things  seem  to  get  in  the 
way,  principally  the  other  fellow's  glove, 
with,  we  always  think,  a  horse-shoe  in  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  have  the  "punch" 
in  anything.  Take  the  critical  moment  in  a 
baseball  game.  The  bases  filled — two  out 
— a  run  needed  to  tie — two  to  win.  You 
are  at  the  bat,  your  crowd  yelling  madly  for 
you  to  "hit  it  out,"  the  enemy  crowd  telling 
the  pitcher  how  easy  you  are,  and  to  strike 
you  out.  He  gives  you  the  "once-over"  and 
sneers  contemptuously,  with  a  look  at  his 
team  which  says,  "I  don't  need  you,  boys. 
This  is  the  mark  I  was  looking  for."  The 
fielders  tell  you  you'll  be  lucky  if  you  see  the 
ball.     The  catcher  sarcasticallv  tells  vou  to 
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keep  cool.  "Don't  worry,  son;  it's  coming 
right  over.  There  it  is !  Hit  it!"  And  the 
ball  zips  in  like  a  rifle  bullet,  and  you've  got 
to  judge  in  the  wink  of  an  eye  whether  the 
ball  is  over  or  just  outside,  slow  or  fast, 
straight  or  a  "spitter."  Eight  thousand 
possibilities  in  the  air  all  around  you,  and 
you've  simply  got  to  pick  the  right  one  out 
of  them  all  with  that  little  bit  of  a  bat,  or  else 
hear  muffled  groans  from  those  who  were 
once  your  friends,  and  demoniac  shrieks  of 
joy  from  those  who  never  did  love  you. 
Yes,  it's  the  place  for  the  "punch"  to  show; 
and,  again,  it's  the  cool  boy  with  the  quick 
eye  and  the  deadly  flash  of  the  bat  who  is 
going  to  show  it. 

A  critical  situation,  crowded  with  difficul- 
ties, with  hostile  surroundings,  and  the  man 
driving  through  every  obstacle  like  a  sword 
blade — this  is  the  true  meaning  of  nerve, 
"punch,"  genuine  courage. 

And  the  difficulty  is  not  always  ended  in 
a  few  moments,  as  in  boxing  or  in  baseball. 
Perhaps  you  remember  reading  the  story  of 
the  little  Dutch  boy  passing  late  at  night 
along  an  unfrequented  section  of  the  dykes 
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in  Holland.  He  heard  a  sound  as  of  water 
gurgling,  and  thought  it  might  be  a  leak  in 
the  dyke,  one  of  the  big  dangers  in  that 
country.  He  searched  in  the  dark  until  he 
found  the  spot.  It  was  a  leak,  threatening 
every  moment  to  grow  into  a  volume  of  del- 
uging water.  He  had  no  time  to  run  for 
help.  He  called,  but  no  one  answered. 
Then  he  thrust  his  arm  into  the  opening  and 
held  it  there,  hour  after  hour  through  the 
long  night,  shouting  as  long  as  he  was  able, 
but  never  taking  that  arm  from  the  hole  in 
the  dyke.  Stiffened  and  benumbed  with 
wet  and  cold  and  the  agony  of  holding  him- 
self in  that  position  so  long,  he  was  finally 
rescued  only  when  dawn  came,  half  dead,  but 
plucky  to  the  last  and  the  saviour  of  the 
whole  country  around.  True  nerve  in  that 
boy!  He  had  staying  power,  even  a  better 
thing  than  the  nerve  that  is  needed  only  for 
the  moment. 

Now  let  us  ask  the  question.  Did  Alo- 
ysius  in  his  lifetime  show  nerve  that  could 
compare  with  what  I  have  been  outlining? 
Yes,  he  did,  and  nerve  of  a  far  higher  class. 
We  must  remember,  mv   dear  bovs,   that 
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pluck  and  courage  are  not  confined  to  games 
like  boxing  or  baseball.  We  know  it  applies 
all  through.  In  work  as  well  as  in  play,  in 
our  homes  and  out  of  them,  in  business,  in 
war,  without  pluck  we  shall  never  get  any- 
where. Because  pluck,  or  what  boys  call 
the  "punch,"  means  that  a  man  knows  what 
he  is  after  and  keeps  after  it  until  he  has  it, 
no  matter  how  many  disagreeable  things  he 
has  to  do  or  how  long  they  continue.  And 
the  bigger  the  business  he  handles,  the  more 
terrible  the  war  he  is  engaged  in,  the  higher 
the  quality  of  pluck  he  must  show  if  he  wants 
to  get  through  without  defeat. 

Aloysius  was  engaged  in  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  world,  the  business  of  saving  his 
soul.  He  was  righting  in  the  most  deadly 
war  in  the  world,  the  war  against  his  soul, 
which  only  the  devil  knows  so  well  how  to 
wage.  Aloysius  started  out  to  make  his 
business  a  success,  to  win  that  war  at  any 
cost.  He  knew  it  was  life  or  death  for  him, 
and  he  went  into  the  battle  with  that  under- 
standing. He  won,  but  he  used  up  every 
ounce  of  his  nerve  in  doing  it,  and  he  died 
fighting.     It  was  the  only  way  he  could  see 
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it  ought  to  be  done,  and  he  did  it  thoroughly. 

What  did  he  do?  Take  only  a  few  of  the 
things.  In  the  first  place  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  save  himself  without 
prayer.  He  started  in  to  learn  how  to  pray. 
On  his  knees  and  without  support  and  often 
away  into  the  night,  and  whenever  he  had 
the  time,  he  persevered  until  he  became  a 
master  at  it.  He  recited  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Psalms,  kneeling, 
and  meditated  strictly  in  that  attitude  for 
long  hours. 

"But  I  could  never  do  that,"  you  say. 
"That's  too  much  for  any  boy." 

That  isn't  the  point.  We  started  out  to 
find  whether  or  not  Aloysius  had  pluck. 
You  said  something  about  a  milk-and-water 
person.  Is  that  milk-and-water  stuff? 
You  say  it's  too  much  for  you.  I  am  not 
saying  that  you  ought  to  do  it.  But  don't 
forget  that  Aloysius  did  it.  His  mind  was 
made  up  to  pray  or  die.  And  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is:  Does  this  show  "punch" 
and  staying  power  or  doesn't  it? 

Then  you  say  he  had  no  temptations. 
No?     Then  what  about  his  severe  fasts,  as 
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severe  as  his  superiors  would  allow  him? 
What  about  his  long  watchings  before  the 
crucifix?  You  see  him  pictured  with  a 
wicked-looking  scourge  lying  before  him. 
What  was  this  for  ?  It  showed  that  he  knew 
so  well  what  purity  meant  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  deal  such  blows  to  temptations 
that  they  were  licked  before  they  ever  got  a 
start. 

"Oh,  but  I  couldn't  do  things  like  that.  I 
couldn't  starve;  and  I  couldn't  beat  myself 
with  a  scourge." 

We  are  not  talking  about  what  you  could 
do.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  whether 
Aloysius  had  nerve  or  not.  Nothing  very 
spineless  about  that  bloody  whipping — is 
there? 

He  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  He  saw  that  God  wished 
him  to  be  there.  Everybody  around  him 
opposed  it.  They  had  good  reasons,  as  they 
saw  reasons.  His  father  v/as  dead  against 
it.  He  used  all  his  own  power  to  try  to 
break  his  son  of  the  idea.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  man  of  influence,  and  he  got  eminent 
men  to  help  him  dissuade  Aloysius.     Bish- 
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ops  called  the  son  and  spoke  to  him.  A  car- 
dinal visited  him  and  re-inforced  his  father's 
arguments.  They  simply  didn't  believe 
that  he  really  meant  to  give  up  all  the  honor 
and  position  that  awaited  him  at  manhood. 
It  was  a  strong  attack.  But  who  won? 
Aloysius  won.  Rather  plucky,  don't  you 
think?  He  left  home.  He  became  a  Jes- 
uit. He  did  all  his  work  perfectly.  He 
went  out  on  the  streets  and  begged  food ;  he 
worked  in  hospitals;  taught  the  children  of 
the  poor ;  and  he  finally  died  from  an  illness 
he  had  contracted  through  nursing  the  sick. 

"Gee,  that's  disagreeable  work,  and  dan- 
gerous, too.  I  wouldn't  like  that,"  you  tell 
me.  Perhaps  not.  However,  that's  neither 
here  nor  there.  What  we  are  after  is :  does 
work  like  that  and  a  death  like  that  show  that 
Aloysius  was  a  mere  pious-looking  statue,  or 
does  it  show  that  he  was  a  boy  with  a  drive 
to  him  that  nothing  could  stop?  Did  he 
have  genuine  pluck,  or  didn't  he? 

Yes,  we  shall  have  to  say,  this  boy  cer- 
tainly knew  what  he  was  about,  what  he 
wanted ;  and  he  had  the  nerve  to  go  against 
anything  or  anybody  who  tried  to  stop  him 
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from  achieving  what  he  saw  to  be  his  duty. 
He  certainly  had  the  "punch." 

And  there-  was  one  virtue  above  all  others 
he  valued,  and  fought  to  attain.  That  was 
the* virtue  of  purity.  How  do  we  know  this? 
By  the  trouble  he  took  to  gain  it.  He  was 
what  we  may  call  a  youthful  expert  in  pur- 
ity. And  the  Church  so  much  appreciated 
his  worth  that  she  has  made  him  the  patron, 
the  master,  to  teach  purity  to  the  young. 
And  if  we  consider  it  a  moment  we  shall  see 
why  she  did  so. 

How  do  we  tell  experts  in  any  line?  By 
the  trouble  they  take  in  attending  to,  and  in 
mastering,  the  finest  details  of  their  work. 
The  artist — painter,  musician,  or  poet — is 
deemed  great  not  only  in  proportion  to  the 
inspiration  he  possesses,  but  especially  by  the 
power  he  manifests  in  revealing  that  inspira- 
tion down  to  the  finest  detail  The  baseball 
player  is  called  "great"  only  when  he  shows 
that  he  is  a  master  of  "inside"  play.  The 
business  .man  is  an  expert  when  he  judges 
every  customer,  watches  every  expense, 
"takes  care  of  the  pennies." 

These  are  the  men  we  go  to  when  we  wish 
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to  learn  how  to  do  their  kind  of  work.  We 
don't  go  to  people  who  are  careless  of  de- 
tails, who  don't  know  that  "inside"  of  the 
game,  who  pass  by  the  little  things,  neglect 
the  fine  points.  Because  we  know  that  when 
the  pinch  comes  we  may  be  one  of  the  "little 
things"  they  will  pass  by.  When  we  wish 
to  study  the  violin,  we  do  not  choose  as  a 
teacher  a  man  whose  every  fourth  note  is  a 
scrape.  And  when  we  wish  to  learn  how  to 
pitch,  we  do  not  take  lessons  from  a  pitcher 
who  throws  every  other  ball  out  of  the  lot. 
We  don't  walk  up  to  a  shortstop  who  has 
just  made  eight  errors 4n  a  game  and  ask  him 
to  please  tell  us  how  to  cover  the  ground 
around  second. 

The  man  who  knows  most  about  a  profes- 
sion, a  game,  a  business,  is  the  man  we  ask 
for  help  and  information.  The  man  who 
thinks  so  highly  of  his  work,  who  knows  the 
ins  and  outs  of  it  so  well  that  nothing  escapes 
him — that  is  the  man  we  want  to  tell  us 
things.  Do  we  go  to  a  dunce,  a  sluggard, 
to  find  out  how  to  learn,  how  to  study? 

"I   can't  translate  this  Latin  passage," 
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says  Jack,  in  distress.     "Where  can  I  get  a 
lift?" 

"Go  over  there  and  ask  Matty  Marble- 
top,"  you  answer.  "He  failed  in  the  last 
three  exams."     Jack  is  insulted,  of  course. 

So  of  higher  things.  If  we  wish  to  learn 
repentance,  we  pray  to  those  great  saints 
who  have  known  what  true  repentance  was 
— to  Magdalen,  to  Augustine.  And  if  we 
wish  to  avoid  impurity,  to  be  clean  of  body 
and  mind,  we  get  close  to  those  who  knew  it 
so  well  that  they  can  tell  us  how  to  stay  pure, 
can  give  us  a  helping  hand  over  every  inch  of 
the  battlefield — to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  above 
all  creatures,  but  also  to  him  whom  the 
Church  has  chosen  as  the  patron  of  youth's 
purity,  to  Saint  Aloysius. 


BREAK  IN  SOMEWHERE 

IN  one  of  our  recent  talks  together,  my 
dear  boys,  you  remember  that  I  was  tell- 
ing you  about  my  young  friend  Joe  and  his 
ideas  of  Saint  Aloysius.  Joe  half  thought, 
but  didn't  like  to  say  it,  that  Aloysius  was 
an  "impossible,"  a  made-to-order  boy,  and 
— we  might  as  well  say  it  at  once — a  molly- 
coddle. I  think  I  showed  Joe  conclusively 
that  Aloysius  was  anything  but  a  molly-cod- 
dle. In  fact,  before  I  was  through,  Joe  was 
over  at  the  other  extreme  and  was  saying  that 
Aloysius  was  altogether  too  "fierce"  for  him. 
Joe  was  much  nearer  right  in  his  last  opin- 
ion than  in  his  first.  If  Aloysius  was  any- 
thing at  all,  he  certainly  was  not  a  molly- 
coddle. As  Joe  expressively  put  it:  "He 
had  a  terrific  punch  in  either  hand,  and  he 
wasn't  afraid  to  land  on  himself  with  it, 
either."  And  then  I  noticed  that  Joe  began 
to  back  away  from  Saint  Aloysius  with  a 

feeling  that  he  wasn't  in  that  class  at  all. 

no 
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At  first  Aloysius  looked  too  easy ;  afterward 
he  looked  too  hard. 

Joe's  experience  in  his  first  close  study 
of  a  saint  isn't  exceptional.  We  all  go 
through  the  same  process.  All  of  us  are  apt 
at  the  beginning  to  think  that  saints  are  peo- 
ple entirely  out  of  the  ordinary;  individuals 
put  up  in  glass  jars  hermetically  sealed;  all 
destroying  germs  artificially  kept  out  from 
them;  only  a  cold  light  allowed  to  filter  in 
upon  them,  which  reveals  them  in  an  inde- 
structible and  petrifying  pose — a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  "preserves."  And  then,  when 
we  begin  to  find  them  out  as  they  really  were, 
to  discover  that  they  were  flesh-and-blood 
(and  flowing  blood)  beings,  who  were 
tempted  even  more  perhaps  than  we  ever 
were  and  who  fought,  and  suffered,  and 
toiled  under  discouragements,  and  misunder- 
standings, and  disappointments,  and  who 
never  pitied  themselves,  and  who  died, 
maybe  were  killed,  fighting — then  we  fall 
back.  "This  is  too  much!"  we  say.  "We 
can't  stand  this.  Let's  get  out  of  here  in  a 
hurry.  This  is  no  place  for  us."  And  we 
begin  to  look  around  wildly  for  the  exits. 
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But  we  feel  cowardly  at  doing  this,  too. 
We  know  that  we  are  told  to  imitate  the 
saints ;  that  they  are  the  masters  in  the  work 
of  holiness,  experts  in  the  science  of  serving 
God,  and  that  they  are  put  before  us  with 
the  precise  idea  of  telling  us  by  their  exam- 
ple what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand  we  seem  to  have  reason 
on  our  side.  We  see  Saint  Aloysius,  for 
example,  scourging  himself  to  blood. 
"Must  I  do  that?"  We  read  that  he  never 
looked  upon  the  face  of  his  mother.  "Must 
I  do  that?"  We  learn  that  he  became  a  Jes- 
uit, begged  along  the  streets,  went  into  hos- 
pitals, got  close  to  all  manner  of  repulsive 
diseases,  breathed  contagion.  "Must  I  do 
that?"  So  of  the  other  saints.  Anthony 
flung  himself  into  a  thicket  of  briars;  Tele- 
machus  leaped  into  the  gladiators'  arena  and 
was  slain ;  Christopher  walked  on  the  water ; 
Hyacinth  ran  through  fire ;  Pancratius,  only 
a  little  fellow,  stepped  quietly  and  stood  be- 
fore the  lions,  who  gnawed  him  to  death. 
"Must  I  be  like  that?"  we  gasp.  We  turn 
away,  discouraged,  sick  at  heart.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  do  it. 
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We  are  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
We  look  at  things  that  make  us  wish  to  run 
away,  and  as  we  turn  to  flee  we  are  met  by 
the  stern  command  to  go  back  and  not  only 
look  but  do  likewise.  We  cannot  stay,  and 
yet  we  must  stay.  Something  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

Yes,  something  is  wrong.  Our  idea  of 
imitating  a  saint  is  wrong.  Our  notion  of 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints  is 
based  on  a  mistake.  The  question  we  ask 
ourselves,  "Must  I  do  that?"  shows  this 
plainly.  If  we  must  do  everything  the 
saints  do,  or  that  any  saint  does,  then  we 
must  follow  out  the  imitation  in  everything. 
Accordingly  we  should  have  to  say:  "Saint 
Aloysius  lived  in  Italy ;  therefore  I  must  live 
in  Italy.  He  was  a  prince  and  he  spoke 
Latin  fluently ;  therefore  I  must  be  a  prince 
and  must  speak  Latin  fluently."  In  the 
same  way,  looking  at  Saint  Christopher,  we 
conclude,  "I  must  be  a  man  of  tremendous 
muscle."  And  a  moment  after,  considering 
Pancratius,  we  decide  that  we  ought  to  be 
anything  but  gigantic.  Saint  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  lived  on  a  pillar.     Saint  Alexis  lived 
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under  the  stairs.  And  if  I  follow  out  my 
theory  of  imitating  the  saints  I  shall  have  to 
do  both  these  things  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
a  labyrinth  I  shall  never  get  out  of. 

But  we  should  never  have  got  into  it. 
Our  idea  has  been  wrong  from  the  start. 
The  truth  is  that  it  is  not  the  precise  indi- 
vidual thing  a  saint  does  which  we  imitate. 
Rather  it  is  his  way  of  doing  things  that  we 
strive  to  follow — his  spirit,  his  determina- 
tion, his  perseverance,  his  fruitful  use  of  the 
material  he  finds  at  hand  to  work  with.  A 
man  building  a  house,  for  example,  inspects 
other  houses.  He  goes  over  a  great  number 
of  them  until  he  picks  upon  one  which  comes 
close  to  what  he  would  like.  He  has  gath- 
ered points  from  all  the  others,  and  even  the 
one  he  chooses  he  cannot  imitate  perfectly. 
Why  not?  Well,  the  location  is  different 
from  what  his  can  be.  Windows,  doors, 
must  be  placed  in  another  order,  rooms  laid 
out  otherwise.  The  grounds  about  the 
house,  the  light  exposure,  the  approach — a 
thousand  details,  in  short,  must  of  necessity 
be  other  than  in  the  model.  He  has  more 
chances  for  certain  effects  in  one  place,  not 
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so  many  in  another.  He  learns  from  the 
model  house,  but  does  the  best  he  can  with 
his  own  under  the  circumstances. 

In  something,  however,  he  can  duplicate 
— namely,  in  the  material  for  building.  The 
quality  of  stone,  the  grade  of  sand,  of  glass, 
of  wood,  of  ground  for  the  foundation,  of 
workmen  to  put  up  the  house.  These  are 
essentials — the  stuff  that  goes  to  make  up  a 
house.  The  other  things  are  accidentals. 
He  may  use  them  or  not. 

So  it  is  with  our  imitation  of  the  saints. 
It  isn't  the  external  things  we  do  that  count 
in  imitating  the  life  of  a  saint.  Circum- 
stances differ  in  every  life,  and  we  cannot 
control  circumstances.  What  really  counts 
is  the  spirit  we  act  with.  That  is  the  build- 
ing material  of  a  soul.  Not  the  mere  ex- 
ternal movements  of  hands  and  feet  consti- 
tute imitation.  It  isn't  a  question  of  atti- 
tudes. But  the  putting  our  soul  in  the 
proper  condition  to  follow  God  and  to  do 
our  full  duty — that  is  the  stuff  of  life,  the  un- 
derlying essential  of  all  work.  To  follow, 
not  what  a  saint  did,  but  to  grasp  why  he  did 
it,  to  approach  and  to  feel  the  motive  that 
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lay  at  the  back  of  his  work,  to  come  near  the 
iire  of  his  courage,  his  supreme  fearlessness, 
and  to  warm  ourselves  at  that  fire  of  the  love 
of  God  there,  and  then  to  turn  back  to  our 
own  work,  different  work  altogether  on  the 
exterior,  and  to  put  into  it  something  of  that 
same  spirit  and  that  divine  fire — this  is  to  im- 
itate any  saint. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  face  your  house 
in  the  same  direction  he  did,  nor  build  it  as 
high  or  as  extensive,  nor  with  the  same  archi- 
tecture, but  one  thing  you  can  do.  You  can 
have  your  house  as  substantial,  as  solid,  as 
useful  in  its  way,  if  you  get  the  materials  into 
it.  And  that  is  all  we  are  asked  to  do  in  imi- 
tating any  saint.  Get  the  materials  for  a 
saint's  life  into  your  own.  What  are  they? 
A  clean  conscience,  a  strong  grip  on  the  idea 
of  duty,  a  courage  that  doesn't  shake  like  a 
leaf  under  the  first  little  trial,  and  a  constant 
realization  that  God  is  near  us  and  helping 
us  if  we  will  only  let  Him. 

If  you  get  this  much  from  a  saint's  exam- 
ple, that's  enough.  Don't  worry  about  any- 
thing else  he  did.  Each  saint  had  his  own 
way  of  doing  things,  and  each  had  different 
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things  to  do,  just  as  you  have  things  to  do 
that  nobody  else  ever  had  or  will  have. 
Saints  had  their  peculiarities,  too.  So  have 
you.  Peculiarities  aren't  sins,  but  you  don't 
have  to  imitate  them.  Besides,  what  would 
be  perfectly  natural  for  one  person  often 
would  be  a  freak  in  another.  As  I  said, 
these  things  depend  on  circumstances,  and 
are  accidentals.  You  don't  have  to  watch 
them.  But  you  must  get  at  the  spirit  under 
them  if  you  would  imitate  the  saint  who  did 
them.  And  under  every  surface  of  a  saint's 
life  you  will  discover,  back  of  all  variations, 
the  one  great  thing  we  mentioned  in  another 
talk — fearlessness,  drive,  or,  as  boys  prefer 
to  put  it,  "punch."  Get  that,  and  get  it  in 
the  right  direction,  and  you  are  imitating  the 
saints  excellently. 

And  so,  to  the  question :  "Saint  Aloysius 
never  looked  at  his  mother — must  I  do 
that?"  I  reply:  perhaps  you  ought  to  do  this 
very  thing.  It  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. But  if  you  don't  see  that  you  ought 
to  do  it,  at  least  learn  the  motive  the  saint 
had  back  of  his  action — to  deny  yourself 
strongly,  sometimes  cutting  away  even  from 
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what  is  legitimate,  to  be  the  better  prepared 
against  whatever  might  sully  the  purity  of 
your  soul. 

"Saint  Aloysius  scourged  himself — must 
I?"  Again,  perhaps.  But  if  you  don't  see 
that  you  should,  at  least  you  can  have  the 
courage  to  do  things  that  you  sometimes 
don't  like  to  do,  especially  when  they  are 
plain  duties,  such  as  studying,  obeying  par- 
ents, pushing  clear  of  unclean  companions. 

"Saint  Aloysius  became  a  religious,  and 
wished  to  be  a  priest — must  I?"  Perhaps 
you  ought.  But  if  not,  at  least  learn  to 
keep  close  to  God  and  in  your  sphere  of  life 
to  do  all  you  can  to  help  those  near  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  opportunities.  You  see,  it 
is  courage,  strength,  divine  perseverance  we 
learn  from  the  saints.  And  if  we  are  in 
deadly  earnest  we  shall  enlist  with  them  and 
worthily  help  to  fight  with  them.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  a  single  external  thing  they 
did.  But  we'll  get  into  the  battle  some- 
where. We'll  do  something  with  the  same 
spirit  they  showed.  If  we  cannot  get  into 
the  aero  service,  we'll  try  the  navy.  If  we 
can't  make  the  navy  we'll  try  the  army,  cav- 
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airy,  artillery — go  along  the  line,  until  we 
break  in  somewhere,  if  it's  only  at  scrubbing 
floors.  And  then  we'll  scrub  for  all  we're 
worth. 

For  it  is  not  the  thing  we  do,  but  the  spirit 
we  do  it  with  that  counts  in  making  saints 
for  God. 


A  FRIEND  OF  BOYS 

ON  the  last  day  of  July  we  celebrate  the 
feast-day  of  a  saint  who  has  had  per- 
haps the  greatest  ultimate  influence  any  one 
man  has  had  upon  the  lives  of  boys  during 
the  past  four  hundred  years.  The  name  of 
the  saint  is  Ignatius,  and  the  ideas  he  had 
about  the  education  of  boys,  and  which  he 
put  into  practical  operation  himself,  have 
been  adopted  largely  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  and  have  molded  the  training  and  the 
teaching  of  boys  for  the  last  four  centuries. 

It  is  of  interest  to  any  boy  to  know  what 
kind  of  man  this  was.  More  than  any  man 
we  know  of  in  that  time  he  has  been  the 
friend  of  boys.  What  was  the  secret  of  his 
lasting  power?  To  what  particular  gift 
does  he  owe  his  ascendancy?  What  could 
he  do?  What  was  his  forte?  What  was  he 
famous  for? 

We  may  best  answer  this  question  by  find- 
ing out  what  he  was  not  famous  for.  First 
of  all,  he  was  not  a  celebrated  theologian. 

120 
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If  we  look  over  the  list  of  the  great  divines 
we  shall  not  find  his  name. 

Was  he,  then,  a  deep  philosopher,  a  pro- 
found searcher  into  the  nature  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind,  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of 
thought?  We  cannot  say  that  he  was.  He 
founded  no  new  philosophical  school,  nor 
pretended  to  be  a  discoverer  in  the  domain 
of  purely  human  wisdom. 

Was  he,  perhaps,  an  orator  swaying  mul- 
titudes, or  a  litterateur  with  that  gift  of  crea- 
tion and  expression  which  moves  the  world 
to  admiration?  No;  as  far  as  we  are  aware 
he  did  comparatively  little  public  speaking. 
And  as  for  languages  and  literary  skill,  we 
have  the  story  how  once,  when  he  essayed  to 
preach  in  Italian,  which  was  a  language  he 
had  been  studying,  he  appointed  one  of  his 
young  followers  to  note  his  mistakes  and 
tell  him  of  them  afterwards,  and  how  the 
youth  counted  mistakes  until  he  was  tired, 
and,  coming  to  Ignatius,  had  to  tell  him  that 
he  could  not  follow  the  command,  because  he 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  number  of  mis- 
takes Ignatius  had  made. 

Was  he,  then,  a  scientist  or  an  explorer, 
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dazzling  the  world  with  the  results  of  his  re- 
search or  the  splendor  of  his  daring?  Again 
we  shall  have  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
The  records  show  nothing  of  this. 

Then,  you  will  say,  he  must  at  least  have 
had  money  and  social  standing  to  accom- 
plish results.  Yes,  he  had  money,  but  he 
gave  it  all  away.  And  he  had  social  stand- 
ing, but  deliberately  forswore  it  right  at  the 
start  of  his  work.  He  could  fight  too;  in 
fact,  he  was  what  we  would  call  a  terrific 
fighter,  and  he  loved  the  sound  of  battle. 
But  even  that  he  cast  aside  as  soon  as  he  saw 
it  was  not  the  way  to  win  what  he  had  set 
himself  to  win. 

And  yet,  undistinguished  as  he  was  in  all 
these  things  and,  in  some  of  them,  entirely 
without  knowledge  or  experience,  it  was  men 
from  precisely  these  classes  whom  he  drew 
under  his  influence  and  over  whom  he 
wielded  a  wonderful  power.  From  every 
side  came  to  him  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers, writers  and  speakers,  explorers,  sci- 
entists, social  lions.  And  they  surrendered 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  put  them  at  any 
work  he  pleased;  and  they  gave  up  money 
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and  fame  and  society  and  their  own  freedom 
to  him,  went  just  where  he  told  them  to  go, 
did  just  what  he  said  they  should  do,  and 
kept  doing  it  until  he  told  them  to  stop,  or 
until  death  took  them  out  of  the  world. 

Surely,  there  was  some  unique  and  aston- 
ishing power  hidden  in  this  man  somewhere. 
There  was.  Few  men  have  ever  appeared 
in  the  world  who  have  carried  such  sustained 
and  universal  power  over  such  a  variety  of 
characters.  Books  upon  books  have  been 
written  by  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
to  describe  his  power  and  to  explain  it.  To 
his  enemies  he  is,  of  course,  a  mystery,  but 
a  perpetual  astonishment;  to  his  friends,  al- 
ways more  wonderful  the  closer  they  come 
to  him.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain  to 
both — he  possessed  a  power  that  included  all 
these  others  and,  somehow,  dominated  them. 

What  is  the  secret  of  his  power?  When 
all  is  said,  the  true  secret  of  his  power  is  that 
he  knew  the  human  heart.  No  individual 
ever  moved  into  the  charmed  circle  of  his  in- 
fluence but  Ignatius  could  handle  him.  He 
softened  the  difficult  character  and  strength- 
ened the  yielding ;  encouraged  the  timid  and 
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checked  the  overbold;  he  judged  perfectly 
when  to  attack,  when  to  defend ;  when  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  of  service,  when  to  reject  it; 
when  and  how  to  be  kind  and,  as  well,  severe. 

He  read  character  perfectly.  This  may 
seem  rather  trite  praise  of  a  leader  of  men. 
All  leaders,  it  will  be  said,  need  this  quality 
as  a  fundamental,  and  no  leader  ever  lived, 
whether  in  war  or  commerce  or  politics,  but 
possessed  the  gift  of  swaying  his  followers, 
and  this  gift  is  inevitably  based  on  accurate 
judgment  of  character.  Why  single  out 
Ignatius  for  a  quality  really  common  to  all 
of  his  class? 

We  must,  of  course,  concede  that  all  lead- 
ers are,  after  a  fashion,  astute  judges  of 
character.  The  great  general,  the  captain 
of  finance,  the  ruler  of  a  state,  even  the  pio- 
neer in  art,  must  make  his  appeal  to  his  own 
world  and  must  base  that  appeal  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  heart.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  leaders  such  as  these  are  calling  ulti- 
matery  to  the  masses,  or  at  least  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  masses  they  are  aiming  to  influ- 
ence. They  draw  individuals  about  them, 
it  is  true,  but  only  as  lieutenants  to  assist 
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them  in  making  their  mass  appeal.  They 
hope  to  get  one  idea  into  a  large  number  of 
men,  and,  on  the  flowering  of  this  idea,  to  get 
these  men  to  move  with  them. 

Now  this  idea  will  appeal  to  only  one  cor- 
ner of  the  heart.  Napoleon,  for  example, 
struck  the  note  of  national  glory,  and  swept 
his  wrarriors  after  him  to  the  bugle's  thrill; 
Cecil  Rhodes  pictures  to  his  followers  the 
splendors  of  wealth  and  added  territory; 
Bismarck,  the  iron  force  of  an  irresistible 
people,  imposing  its  will  upon  an  unwilling 
world.  Taking  these  ideas,  good  or  bad  as 
they  happen  to  be,  we  shall  see  in  any  case 
that  they  do  not  touch  the  whole  human 
heart,  and,  what  is  of  more  import,  do  not 
anywhere  drive  to  the  center  of  the  heart. 
So  that  if  any  one  of  these  ideas  is  taken  as 
the  leading  idea  in  a  life,  that  life  is  sure  to 
end  in  a  mistake.  It  isn't  deep  enough  nor 
broad  enough.  Worldly  leaders,  therefore, 
are  largely  unconcerned  about  the  individ- 
ual's character.  They  study  character  in 
the  masses,  but  only  to  discover  its  vulner- 
able spot,  and  by  cleverly  playing  upon  this 
they    lead   the   multitudes    in    their    wake. 
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Their  aim  is  not  to  lead  the  individual  to 
freedom  by  developing  his  strength,  but  to 
enslave  the  masses  by  emphasizing  their 
weakness. 

Like  these  men,  Ignatius  had  one  idea,  but 
an  idea  infinitely  more  profound  than  theirs, 
more  valuable  to  humanity,  and  yet,  such  is 
the  perversity  of  human  nature,  infinitely 
more  difficult  to  realize.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
complete  contrary  to  all.  He  stated  it 
clearly  when  he  said  to  Francis  Xavier, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  Let  the 
world  go,  he  says,  but  save  your  soul. 

This  is  a  hard  saying.  It  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  thing  to  lead  men  where  they 
like  to  go;  easy  to  call  to  the  crowd,  "Follow 
me.  and  you  shall  do  as  you  please  I"  But  to 
walk  up  to  one  man  after  another,  and  after 
picking  out  the  particular  craving  he  has 
made  the  central  idea  of  his  life,  to  hit  that 
exact  spot,  and  to  say  to  each  in  turn,  "For- 
get your  reputation,"  or,  "Forget  your 
money-hunting,"  or,  "Forget  your  notion  of 
power  and  fame  and  pleasure" — this  is  a 
test  of  influence  that  would  make  the  hardi- 
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est  adventurer  turn  back  as  from  either  a 
foolish  venture  or  a  dangerous  one.  For  a 
man  who  has  started  down  any  of  these  paths 
it  is  taking  the  mainspring  out  of  his  soul 
and  letting  all  the  wheels  of  life  run  down. 
Yet  this  is  what  Ignatius  proposed  to  him- 
self. 

More  than  this.  After  taking  out  the  de- 
fective mainspring,  he  inserted  another 
which  made  the  wheels  go  again,  but  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction — another  main- 
spring which  at  the  start  hurt  terribly. 
"Get  low;  be  hidden;  don't  advertise  your- 
self; seek  self-obliteration;  cut  mere  pleas- 
ure absolutely;  serve  others  without  pay; 
spend  yourself."  This  is  what  Ignatius 
planned  to  do,  and  this  is  what  he  actually 
did  to  man  after  man — not  weaklings  either, 
but  men  who  could  get  the  tightest  possible 
grip  on  the  wrong  mainspring,  and  from 
whom  only  a  miracle  could  wrench  it  loose. 
Ignatius  wrought  the  miracle — a  marvel  of 
spiritual  surgery,  like  taking  the  diseased 
heart  out  of  a  living  man  and  replacing  it 
with  a  sound  one. 

Observe,  too,  that  Ignatius  made  his  spe- 
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cific  appeal  to  the  individual.  His  principal 
hope  of  success  did  not  depend  on  spectacu- 
lar plays  to  the  masses.  He  wanted  every 
soul,  indeed,  and  hoped  to  win  it.  But  he 
knew  that  in  his  campaign  souls  could  not  be 
rounded  up  and  driven  like  cattle.  Each 
soul,  he  knew,  was  different  from  every 
other,  in  circumstances,  in  strength,  in  de- 
gree and  kind  of  difficulty  it  must  face.  To 
each,  therefore,  must  be  made  a  distinct  and 
individual  appeal.  Each  man  must  think 
for  himself,  pray  for  himself,  act  for  him- 
self, save  his  own  soul. 

And  the  first  ones  he  thought  of  in  this 
campaign  were  the  boys.  Their  souls  he 
wanted  to  gain  for  God  before  he  gained 
anything  else.  He  loved  all  souls,  indeed, 
and  wished  to  gain  them,  young  or  old.  But 
he  had  a  speical  love  for  the  young.  He 
wasn't  satisfied  with  picking  a  soul  out  of 
the  burning  after  it  had  been  forty  years  in 
sin.  He  wished  to  keep  it  out  of  sin  from 
the  start,  to  have  it  pure  and  strong  and 
therefore  happy  from  its  earliest  days. 
From  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  life  until  its 
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going  down  he  desired  the  clean  oblation  of 
the  soul  to  God. 

TJhat  is  why  he  started  all  those  schools 
and  colleges  for  boys  all  over  the  world. 
He  wished  boys  to  have  strong,  intelligent 
souls — boys  who  could  master  difficulties 
and  master  themselves  and  who  could  go  out 
among  their  fellow-men  afterward  and  show 
others  how  to  do  the  same  thing.  The  men, 
famous  for  achievement  in  every  intellectual 
line,  who  were  trained  as  boys  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Ignatius  make  an  astonishingly  long 
list.  But  equally  long,  perhaps  longer,  is 
the  list  of  those  whose  lives  showed  moral 
power  of  the  first  magnitude.  They  were 
all  boys  trained  by  Ignatius. 

He  had  sat  on  the  benches  with  little 
youngsters  when  he  was  himself  a  man  well 
over  thirty,  studying  his  first  Latin.  And 
we  can  be  sure  he  watched  them  well,  and 
learned  there,  besides  his  Latin,  the  inner 
heart  of  boys. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  all  boys  should 
have  a  little  place  in  their  hearts  for  Igna- 
tius.    He   loved  them   truly,   not   with   a 
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gushy  sentiment  nor  oily  and  high-browed 
theory;  not  patronizingly,  nor  snobbishly, 
but  with  an  understanding  of  their  earliest 
needs,  with  a  sympathy  for  their  inmost  na- 
ture, an  appreciation  of  their  individual  dif- 
ferences and  an  ability  to  adapt  himself  to 
every  single  boy. 


PATTING  MUD  PIES 

Suppose  on  some  day  when  you  happened 
to  be  in  the  mood  for  watching,  you 
were  to  observe  a  man  going  down  the  street 
and  stopping  to  talk  to  every  child  he  met, 
pausing  on  the  corners  and  interrupting  the 
newsboys  for  a  chat,  crossing  the  street  back 
and  forth  to  read  the  signs  on  the  windows, 
playing  with  every  stray  dog  that  came 
along.  We  should  conclude  that  he  is  a 
very  simple  person. 

Following  him  farther,  we  note  him  in- 
tently studying  the  pavement  and  picking 
up  things  off  it,  looking  along  the  gutter  and 
fishing  out  novelties  from  it,  hovering  near 
fruit-stands  and  counting  the  apples  one  by 
one  with  his  cane.  We  should  say  to  our- 
selves, "He's  queer!" 

Next  we  see  him  signaling  to  street  cars  as 
they  dash  by,  hailing  wagons  and  motor  cars, 
bowing  elaborately  to  strangers.  "Ah!"  we 
mutter,  "this  is  easy.  The  man's  touched. 
The  observation  ward  is  the  place  for  him." 
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He  keeps  on  down  street,  with  a  crowd  of 
curious  small  boys  after  him,  passes  through 
gangs  of  roughs  who  jeer  at  him  and  plaster 
him  with  vile  jests,  jostle  him.  He  takes  it 
all  smilingly,  and  though  he  can  pass  off  by  a 
side  street,  he  refuses  to  do  so.  "The  man  is 
a  fool!"  is  our  decision. 

Finally,  real  danger  develops.  He  is 
handled  violently  by  the  gang,  shoved  right 
and  left,  pelted  with  mud,  thrown  down,  bat- 
tered about,  dragged  along  over  every  kind 
of  obstacle.  And  we  conclude  that  this  per- 
son is  either  completely  insane,  and  must  be 
protected,  or  that  he  deserves  his  treatment 
for  not  respecting  himself  more. 

Well,  would  it  startle  you,  my  dear  boys, 
if  I  were  to  suggest  that  we  turn  upon  our- 
selves at  this  point  and  say  to  ourselves, 
"This  means  me?" 

Does  it  not  describe  at  least  a  part  of  us, 
and  that  great  part  we  call  our  mind?  Do 
we  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  treat  our  mind 
often  so  that  it  resembles  the  man  we  have 
pictured  above? 

"How  so?"  you  ask. 
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Why,  do  we  not  send  our  mind  out  into 
any  kind  of  companionship;  push  it  reck- 
lessly down  any  dangerous  street ;  allow  it  to 
pick  up  any  kind  of  thoughts  from  the  gut- 
ter; deliberately  drive  it  into  the  most  vil- 
lainous companionship?  We  have  enough 
experience  of  ourselves  to  realize  that  our 
mind  can  get  into  desperate  corners  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye,  even  when  we  know  the 
danger  is  there,  but  become  careless  and  take 
a  chance.  The  hordes  of  evil  pounce  upon 
it,  and  in  an  instant  are  dragging  it  pitilessly 
through  the  mire. 

Indeed,  this  way  of  neglecting  our  mind 
is  so  evidently  a  piece  of  folly  that  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  it  here.  There  is  another  way, 
slower,  more  subtle,  deadlier.  And  that  is, 
by  submitting  our  mind  to  influences  which 
in  the  beginning  we  assure  ourselves  can 
never  hurt  us  (no  matter  what  they  may 
do  to  others)  and  which  in  the  end  swallow 
us  up  as  in  a  quicksand.  And  one  of  these 
evil  influences  is  our  reading. 

"Gee,"  I  think  I  hear  you  say.  "How 
can  reading  hurt  me?" 
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There  you  are!  Off  on  the  wrong  foot. 
Just  what  I  said  was  the  first  mistake  "It 
can't  hurt  me!" 

Think  for  a  moment.  What  does  a  book 
do  to  us? — any  book  at  all,  I  mean.  It  talks 
to  us,  and  it  talks  to  us  all  the  time.  It  but- 
tonholes us  and  we  haven't  a  word  to  say. 
It's  a  monologue  in  which  we  haven't  a 
chance  for  a  syllable.  We  may  lay  it  down; 
but  pick  it  up  and  it  starts  off  again  at  the 
same  old  thing.  It  gets  the  jump  on  us 
every  time.  Among  people  we  meet,  per- 
haps the  hardest  to  endure  are  those  who 
must  do  all  the  talking.  When  we  see  them 
coming  we  are  very  much  impelled  to  run 
from  them.  And  if  we  happen  to  be  caught, 
we  find  ourselves  constantly  thinking  of 
ways  and  means  of  escape.  It  is  the  very, 
very  exceptional  person  who  can  do  all  the 
talking  to  us  and  be  tolerable,  let  alone  inter- 
esting. 

And  yet,  what  we  would  not  think  of  en- 
during from  even  an  author  in  evening 
clothes  we  stand  from  the  same  author  dis- 
guised in  a  book. 

"Oh,"  you  interrupt,  "that's  because  he  is 
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saying  something  worth  while  in  the  book — 
something  one  can  afford  to  take  time  lis- 
tening to." 

And  that,  son,  is  a  very  sensible  answer; 
indeed,  the  only  answer  to  the  question :  why 
is  a  book? 

Then  ask  yourself,  using  your  own  stand- 
ard— how  many  books  have  I  read  that  said 
something  really  worth  while?  In  other 
words,  what  kind  of  books  do  you  allow  to 
talk  to  you?  What  book  are  you  reading 
right  now? 

Let  us  look  over  a  few  of  the  genuine 
"hold-ups"  and  see  if  we  are  picking  our 
reading  from  among  them. 

The  Ruddy-faced  Robert,  or  The  Won- 
derful Waif  series — Robert,  the  everlasting 
hero  of  the  series  is,  as  the  secondary  title  as- 
sures us,  a  real  wonder.  Of  an  open  counte- 
nance, flecked  by  a  few  freckles,  indicating 
that  he  can't  have  a  particle  of  the  sneak  in 
him;  frank,  honest  eyes,  looking  straight 
out;  rich  brown  hair  carelessly  tossing  with 
a  curly  wave  over  a  brow  that  a  sculptor 
would  love  to  chisel.  His  clothes,  it  is  true, 
are  not  much  of  a  fit.     In  fact,  they  make 
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him  seem  to  be  walking  sideways.  But  what 
of  that?  What  are  clothes  to  character? 
Down  with  the  boy  who  would  snub  our 
Robert  for  his  clothes!  (Deep  stuff,  at 
which  we  mentally  yell,  "Hear,  Hear!") 

And  where  did  Robert  come  from?  Out 
of  a  coal-bin,  for  all  we  can  tell.  He  is  with 
us,  that's  all  we  are  sure  of.  No  education, 
no  training,  no  religion,  with  the  benefit  of 
bad  company  all  his  life,  he  is  nevertheless  a 
little  peach  without  an  unsound  spot  in  him. 
That's  the  way  boys  grow,  you  know.  And, 
in  spite  of  all  his  handicaps,  we  are  certain 
right  from  page  one  that  Robert  is  going  to 
baffle  the  huge  villain  who  is  persecuting  the 
lone  widow  whose  house  is  mortgaged;  he  is 
going  to  break  up  the  intended  robbery  of 
the  great  bank  of  Comstock  &  Co.  by  creep- 
ing up  behind  the  safe-blowers  just  as  they 
are  about  to  insert  the  dynamite,  snatching 
it  from  the  hands  of  the  man  in  the  black 
mask  and  throwing  it  out  the  window,  where 
the  only  thing  it  does  is  to  light  on  the  head 
of  the  lookout  and,  strange  to  say,  injures 
him  seriously.  After  this,  Robert  goes  right 
back  to  his  work  as  a  newsy  just  as  if  noth- 
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ing  had  happened,  and  the  very  next  day  we 
know  he  will  save  the  life  of  the  firm's  head, 
Comstock  Senior,  himself,  by  holding  back  a 
large  automobile  with  one  hand  while  he 
picks  up  the  old  gentleman  with  the  other. 
After  this,  of  course,  he  gets  the  stock  out 
of  Comstock,  and  marries  the  old  man's 
daughter,  whom  he  had  previously  rescued 
from  the  eleventh  story  of  a  burning  build- 
ing, where  she  had  gone  to  see  about  the  wid- 
ow's mortgage. 

Dear  little  Robert !  He  simply  can't  help 
doing  good.  He  isn't  a  boy  at  all.  He's  a 
superman,  and  common  clay  has  no  chance 
with  him.  We've  all  met  this  kind  of  boy 
in  real  life!  And  the  moral  is:  don't  think 
about  work  for  a  minute.  Just  go  out  into 
the  street  and  sell  papers  and  you'll  be  all 
right. 

At  least  eighty-eight  millions  of  this  style 
of  book  are  on  the  market.  Is  this  your 
steady  reading? 

Should  a  boy  outgrow  this  first  class  of 
books,  then  he  meets — the  Detective  Story! 
This  is  a  higher  type  of  book,  of  course. 
The  first  we  have  discovered  to  have  had  too 
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much  sentimentality  in  it — mushy  stuff,  try- 
ing to  touch  our  heart.  Huh,  we  have  no 
heart!  Give  us  the  intellectual  book,  per- 
vaded by  keen  thought. 

Persons  of  the  Book. — The  Detective: 
penetrating,  blue-gray  eyes;  has  to  have 
these  for  the  steely  glitter  constantly  needed 
in  his  business ;  clean  shaven ;  thin,  penetrat- 
ing features — grip  of  iron — muscles  like 
whip-cords — shoots  through  either  coat 
pocket;  talks  in  monosyllables,  each  worth  a 
gold  mine.  Cool?  Seventy-six  below  zero, 
with  the  whole  town  around  him  boiling  over 
with  terrific  excitement.  Story  opens  with 
a  corpse  discovered,  and  not  a  clew  to  the 
murder  but  a  solitary  hatpin  piercing  the 
temple  of  the  victim.  No,  she  couldn't  have 
put  it  in  there  by  mistake,  for  her  own  hat- 
pin is  still  in  the  hat  on  her  head.  Burlap 
Domes,  the  detective,  utters  the  single  syl- 
lable, "Hmm!" 

The  Heroine:  golden  hair  and  far-away 
blue  eyes.  She  looks  very  lovely  in  mourn- 
ing, as  she  taps  her  tiny  foot  nervously  on 
the  velvet  carpet  and  asks  the  searching, 
final  question,  "Who  can  have  done  the  das- 
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tardly  deed?"  Burlap,  we  feel  sure,  knows 
at  this  very  moment,  but  he  won't  tell.  He 
is  weaving  his  terrible  web  slowly  but  surely 
around  the  criminals.  The  heroine's  chief 
asset  is  the  piercing  scream,  which  can  be 
heard  for  miles,  and  which  helps  Burlap  con- 
siderably, as  he  can  locate  the  trouble 
through  it.  Said  scream  is  always  caused 
by- 

The  Villain:  a  desperate  "low-brow,"  yet 
with  a  kind  of  fascination  about  him,  due 
principally  to  his  weird,  mocking  laugh. 
He  is  discovered  at  the  last  to  be  in  the  pay 
of  a  high  society  person  who  wishes  to  de- 
stroy the  lovely  heroine  and  get  the  title  to 
her  property. 

The  Detective's  Assistant:  generally  a 
youth,  ignorant  of  danger,  but  sharp  as  a 
steel  trap,  and  living,  apparently,  upon  ap- 
proving nods  from  Burlap.  He  leads  a  gay 
life,  doing  the  most  insane  things,  seemingly. 
Whistles  at  a  lamp-post;  rides  with  a  ped- 
dler; lounges  on  the  ferry;  disguises  him- 
self as  a  fortune-teller ;  hiding  in  a  cellar,  he 
discovers  the  fatal  ink-spot  under  the  carpet, 
and  Burlap  tells  him  where  to  go  to  get  the 
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missing  papers.  The  hatpin  still  is  the  big 
clew,  however.  The  faint  odor  clinging  to 
its  head  is,  Burlap  tells  us  in  the  denoue- 
ment, distinctly  Arabian.  Hence  his  sud- 
den and  fearful  struggle  with,  and  final  ar- 
rest of,  Hasheesh,  the  sword  swallower,  the 
last  person  in  the  world  any  one  would  sus- 
pect of  hatpins. 

These  stories  in  every  shape,  from  the  pa- 
per novel  to  the  gilt-topped  volume  at  one- 
fifty.     What  is  your  average  on  these? 

Next  comes  the  Character  Novel.  This 
is  a  step  higher.  Here  we  have  not  merely 
sentiment  alone,  or  intellect  alone,  but  the 
whole  soul  combed  out  before  us  as  with  a 
fine  comb,  and  every  quiver  portrayed. 
One  is  really  educated  on  getting  this  far. 
For  we  are  now  among  the  "best  sellers." 

The  book  opens  with  the  inaccessible  hero- 
ine, a  maid  of  moods.  Slender  and  willowy; 
radiant,  yet  spirituelle;  melting  and,  withal, 
remote  even  to  haughtiness ;  every  change  of 
clothing  makes  her  look  more  beautiful.  At 
least  the  hero  tells  us  so,  and  heroes  ought  to 
know.  She,  Clarice,  is  very  contemptuous 
of  the  hero,  Hemingway,  who  begins  very 
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modestly,  but  grows  on  you  by  the  manly 
way  in  which  he  persists,  despite  the  biting 
raillery  of  the  heiress.  And  when  Clarice 
at  the  golf  links  passes  him  by  with  studied 
absentmindedness,  holding  her  shrimp-pink 
sun-shade  so  as  to  shut  out  Hemingway  and 
calling  with  affected  lightness  to  her  Pom- 
eranian, we  know  for  certain  that  he  is 
bound  to  win. 

Later,  on  the  veranda,  she  laughs  at  him 
— a  peal  of  sarcastic,  almost  derisive,  yet  sil- 
very laughter;  which  would  fade  away  to  a 
low  agonized  cry  for  help  did  she  see  at  the 
moment  a  dark  form  lurking  behind  the  rose- 
bushes in  the  garden,  and  hear  an  ominous 
hiss  piercing  the  night. 

Midway  in  the  novel  the  hero  reverses 
fiercely  and  takes  his  turn  at  becoming 
haughty,  whereupon  the  heroine  begins  to 
melt  away,  and  a  suspicious  alloy  gets  into 
the  silver  of  her  laugh.  This  goes  on  for 
one  hundred  odd  pages,  with  the  villain,  who 
possesses  a  secret  about  her  maternal  grand- 
father, coming  on  stronger  and  stronger,  un- 
til, after  about  three  hundred  pages,  Clarice 
is  reduced  at  last  to  the  low  agonized  cry  for 
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help.  Whereat  Hemingway,  forgetting  all 
his  wrongs,  with  one  mighty  bound  seizes  the 
villain  (Sir  Mortimer  Dedwun  in  disguise) 
by  the  throat,  wrenches  the  pistol  from  his 
cowardly  hand  and  hurls  him  through  the 
shrubbery,  utterly  shattered.  Then  the 
moon  comes  up — .  Holiday  edition,  in  limp 
leather  and  a  box,  for  $3.50.  And  a  "seller" 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

You  smile  at  the  above  thrillers  in  capsule 
form?  That's  because  they  hit  so  near  the 
truth,  my  dear  boys,  don't  you  think? 

"He  knows  so  much  about  them,  he  must 
have  read  'em  himself!"  fiercely  mutters 
Davie,  the  Demon  Devourer,  looking  in  my 
direction. 

"Certainly,"  I  answer  in  the  most  hard- 
ened manner.  What  of  that?  There  is  a 
time  in  everybody's  life  when  he  delights  in 
a  rattle,  plays  at  building  sandhouses  and 
making  mud  pies.  But  he  grows  out  of  it 
early,  and  steadily  and  progressively  turns 
his  serious  attention  to  more  useful  things. 
And  if  he  insists  on  staying  in  the  rattle 
stage  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  ninny  or  an  im- 
becile. 
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It  is  so  with  our  reading.  No  one  objects 
to  a  boy  experiencing  the  silly  period  in  his 
reading.  That's  because  his  mind  is  then  in 
its  silly  phase.  But  it  must  be  strictly  a 
transition  period.  He  must  get  through 
with  it,  come  out  of  it.  The  pathetic  thing, 
and  the  irritating  thing  is  to  see  a  boy 
stretching  up  and  broadening  out  into  a 
man's  full  physical  stature  and  strength,  and 
at  the  same  time  still  pottering  about  men- 
tally in  his  little  sandpiles,  patting  his  mud 
pies,  and  crowing  at  his  rattle.  To  see  a 
large  object  weighing  approximately  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  squaring  his 
shoulders  in  admiration  of  his  physical  prow- 
ess and  carefully  draping  his  wavy  locks  over 
his  alabaster  brow  in  close  attention  to  his 
physical  beauty,  and  then  to  see  that  same 
object  deliberately  and  solemnly  reach  out, 
seize  one  of  these  sawdust  books,  and  pro- 
ceed to  feed  the  inside  of  his  head  with  its 
fluff  and  rubbish,  posing  the  while  as  a  genu- 
ine "high-brow" — this,  my  dear  boys,  is  in- 
deed a  sight  for  the  tears  of  the  gods. 

And  mere  mortals,  helplessly  looking  on, 
can  only  exclaim,  "Oh,  what  a  mind!" 
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The  ridiculous  quality  of  the  mud-pie 
book  becomes  evident  as  soon  as  we 
strip  it  of  its  verbiage.  We  remove  the 
wrappings  and  we  find,  not  a  beautiful  sta- 
tue, but  a  wooden  post.  If  we  did  this 
only  once  or  twice,  we  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  it,  and  to  admit  that  the  joke  was  on  us. 
But  when  we  begin  innocently  to  walk  up  to 
one  post  after  another  and  with  the  solem- 
nity of  a  floorwalker  carefully  to  disrobe  it 
down  to  the  same  old  splintered  core,  pen- 
sively swallowing  each  bright  rag  as  we  de- 
tach it  and  wondering  bootlessly  why  that 
padded  feeling  of  excelsior  is  in  our  heads, 
we  ought  to  realize  something  serious  is  hap- 
pening to  us.  We  are  spending  our  time 
stalking  scarecrows  and,  most  humiliating  of 
all,  we  are  becoming  the  publisher's  goat. 
We  feed  indiscriminately  on  any  old  thing 
he  throws  out  to  us. 

We  are  being  steadily  gulled,  in  short, 
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into  accepting  false  for  true.  Bogus  money- 
is  passed  on  us,  and  we  take  it  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  five-year-old  playing  at  grocery 
store,  and  taking  brown  paper  for  bank 
checks.  The  idea  possesses  us  that  holding 
a  thing  bound  in  covers  means  intellectual 
occupation,  and  that  anything  in  print  is 
worth  while.  You  might  as  well  say  that 
anything  you  see  growing  out  of  the  ground 
is  worth  eating,  anything  you  see  along  the 
street  is  worth  picking  up  and  saving. 

"But  it  interests  me,"  objects  my  friend 
Tommy  Shocker,  with  considerable  show  of 
heat.  "That's  the  way  it  always  is.  As 
soon  as  a  fellow  gets  to  like  anything,  then 
they're  sure  to  pull  some  of  this  mentor  stuff 
on  him.  Every  time  I  get  interested  in  a 
book  I'm  looking  out  for  one  of  those  'Ver- 
boten'  signs  stuck  in  through  the  door  at  me. 
This  'don't  you  dare,  you  naughty  child' 
business  is  tiresome." 

Not  'arf  bad,  Tom  old  chap.  I  think  you 
have  a  good  chance  to  win  the  elocution  prize 
this  year.  But  be  patient  for  just  a  few 
minutes  and  listen  to  me. 

You  say  the  mud-pie  book  interests  you. 
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Now,  Tom,  I  am  going  to  surprise  you  by 
entering  a  flat  denial  on  that  proposition  and 
asserting  that  the  mud-pie  book  does  not  in- 
terest you.  How  do  I  prove  that?  Well, 
follow  me  along,  and  you'll  see  that  it  isn't 
a  deep  matter  at  all  to  prove  it. 

To  begin  with,  you've  often  heard  and  you 
know  from  your  own  experience,  that  man  is 
a  many-sided  being.  All  his  various  ener- 
gies, however,  may  be  reduced  to  three  main 
heads :  the  moral  life  of  a  man,  where  his  will 
moves ;  the  intellectual,  where  the  mind  oper- 
ates; and  the  bodily  life,  the  field  of  the 
senses.  These  three  forces  do  not  act  sepa- 
rately, each  in  a  sealed  compartment,  but  in 
every  action  of  a  human  being  they  co-op- 
erate for  good  or  evil.  Each  has  its  part  to 
play  in  our  lives  and  the  boy  who  balances 
these  forces,  always  keeping  each  in  its 
proper  place,  is  the  boy  I  call  a  saint. 

A  lack  of  balance  in  any  one  of  these  three 
forces,  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  the  bod- 
ily, inevitably  results  in  some  form  of  evil. 
For  example,  an  undue  insistence  upon  our 
moral  side,  if  continued,  has  an  immoral  out- 
come.    Such  a  person  is  everlastingly  look- 
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ing  for  sin,  either  in  his  own  life,  or  in  the 
lives  of  others.  We  shall  find  him  either  in 
utter  moral  confusion,  a  prey  to  scruples, 
nursing  an  incurably  stubborn  habit  of  soul, 
cutting  himself  off  from  all  direction  and  not 
infrequently  following  a  life  of  downright 
sin ;  or  we  shall  see  him  impertinently  intrud- 
ing into  the  lives  of  others,  seeing  wrong  in 
all  they  do — a  fanatic,  a  Pharisee,  complain- 
ing that  Christ  heals  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  "Hypocrites"  was  the  name  Christ 
gave  such  folk.  Too  much  morality  on  one 
point  ends  in  no  morality  at  all.  Boys  do 
not  often  suffer  from  the  hypocrite  disease. 

Again  we  can  suffer  from  an  excess  of  in- 
tellectual work.  This  is  common  nowadays 
in  the  business  world,  in  the  worry  and  men- 
tal strain  that  follow  upon  the  exclusive  fo- 
cusing of  the  mind  on  a  single  spot  and  for- 
getting everything  else.  This  spells  nerv- 
ous prostration,  insanity,  the  breaking  up  of 
a  whole  life. 

Lastly,  too  much  attention  to  the  senses 
has  its  fruits  in  a  life  which  is  all  amuse- 
ments, frivolous  distraction,  empty  enter- 
tainment leading  up  to  a  degraded  sensual- 
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ity  and  a  degenerate  wreck  of  mind  and 
body. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  must  keep  these 
three  forces  in  us  well-balanced,  if  we  wish 
to  prevent  failure  in  life.  We  must  allow 
nothing  so  to  interest  us  in  any  one  of  these 
fields  that  harm  will  come  to  the  other  two. 
And  as  soon  as  any  serious  lapse  occurs  in 
our  lives  we  can  be  sure  that  one  of  the  three 
forces,  moral,  intellectual,  or  bodily,  has 
dominated  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
And  that  is  why  we  lose  our  balance,  and 
with  it  our  peace  and  happiness  and  useful- 
ness in  the  world. 

Apply  this  now  to  the  career  of  a  "mud- 
pie"  reader.  In  which  of  these  fields  is  he 
making  his  mistake  ?  Not  along  the  lines  of 
too  much  morality,  certainly.  Nobody 
would  ever  accuse  these  books  of  being  sur- 
charged with  morality.  Nor  are  we  over- 
emphasizing the  intellectual.  The  very 
structure  of  any  one  of  these  books,  with 
their  thin — too  thin — plots  and  their  vacu- 
ous characters,  acquit  them  of  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  intelligence. 

He  is  mistaken  on  the  side  of  the  senses. 
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And  why?  Because  such  books  appeal  to 
us  as  animals  principally.  Only  recollect 
what  it  is  you  bring  away  from  such  a  book. 
Nothing  of  character  or  of  plot.  But  the 
vanishing  shadow  in  the  grove;  the  mysteri- 
ous moan  in  the  lonely  wing  of  the  castle; 
the  bloody  finger  print;  the  impassioned 
tones  of  the  hero;  the  sudden  pistol-barrel 
stuck  in  your  face  as  you  turn  the  corner; 
the  clash  and  ring  of  the  steel  in  a  duel  by 
moonlight;  the  trick  of  mistaken  identity; 
the  heroine  freezing  us  with  her  icy  tones; 
the  underground  passages ;  the  darkened  car- 
riage whirling  through  the  deserted  streets; 
the  piercing  shriek,  the  sudden  stillness ;  the 
"drip-drip"  of  the  blood  falling  in  heavy 
drops  upon  the  marble  pavement — hurry, 
rush,  sudden  stops;  high  tension  and  flabby 
collapse;  the  short  sentence  with  its  gaspy 
punctuation ;  one  moment  we  are  on  the  roof 
of  a  forty-eight  story  building  and  the  next 
plunged  into  a  hidden  grave  sixteen  feet  un- 
der the  cellar — all  this,  or  its  equivalent  in 
various  forms  is  the  hash  these  books  serve 
you,  and  you  never  know  how  the  next 
mouthful  is  going  to  taste. 
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It  is  like  going  through  one  of  those  crazy 
houses  in  the  amusement  parks,  where  one 
step  sends  you  through  the  floor,  and  the 
next  sliding  down  a  pair  of  stairs;  you  are 
caught  in  a  closing  doorway,  stumble  along 
rocking  corridors,  slap  into  a  mirror  you 
thought  was  a  room  ahead.  Bucolic  bur- 
lesque— perhaps  worse.  It  finally  develops 
into  a  situation  similar  to  the  man  caught  in 
the  crowd  of  roughs  and  shoved  about, 
shaken  violently,  hit,  and  when  he  turns  to 
protect  himself  on  one  side  is  battered  from 
the  other.  That's  what  these  books  do. 
They  hit  you  so  hard  and  often  when  your 
mind  isn't  ready  that  it  can  never  get  set  to 
defend  itself  and  is  beaten  to  a  pulp. 

How  do  we  emerge  from  this  kind  of  read- 
ing? Dazed,  feverish,  glassy-eyed;  for  any 
serious  mental  effort,  helpless  as  a  jelly  fish; 
and  with  the  craving  to  allay  the  fever  by 
more  of  the  same  concoction,  like  a  man 
thirsting  to  death  and  drinking  salt  water. 
It  is  the  racking  excitement  of  the  "shoot- 
the-chutes"  or  the  racing  coaster,  the  over- 
indulgence of  one  sense  to  the  fatal  injury  of 
the  whole  man.     Like  the  cigarette  fiend, 
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the  drunkard,  the  impure,  who  satisfy  one 
craving  at  the  cost  of  soul  and  body,  so  the 
boy  who  constantly  reads  merely  for  thrills 
is  really  indulging  sensuality,  animal  excite- 
ment, passion.  And  the  price  he  pays  will 
ultimately  be  the  same. 

This  is  putting  it  rather  strong,  you  will 
think.  I  do  not  think  so.  Passions  un- 
checked grow  like  weeds,  and  rapidly  harden 
into  the  unbreakable  fetters  of  habit.  Can 
this  apparently  negligible  foible  of  reading 
merely  for  the  thrills  develop  fatally?  It 
certainly  can.     And  how? 

Why  after  a  while,  a  very  little  while,  the 
mind  wearies  of  this  overdone  melodrama, 
becomes  limp  and  "dopey"  from  the  nerve 
strain.  The  cold  gun  pressed  against  the 
base  of  its  brain  feels  like  a  harmless,  neces- 
sary collar  button.  The  screams  of  Ethel, 
the  ethereal,  become  as  unimpressive  as  the 
squeak  of  an  ungreased  wagon  wheel.  To 
keep  the  mind  jumping,  increase  the  dose. 
Leave  the  slow  melodrama  for  the  swift 
problem  novel.  Here  is  a  new  sensation! 
The  decaying  mind  seeks  decayed  matter  to 
work  upon.     So  it  hungrily  fastens  on  those 
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nasty  studies  in  immorality,  wherein  hero 
and  heroine  are  deified  because  they  can  so 
gracefully  ignore  the  law  of  purity. 

That  is  why  these  books  are  read.  Be- 
cause they  furnish  another  type  of  excite- 
ment— a  lower  excitement  as  the  mind  de- 
generates all  the  time  and  digs  deeper  into 
the  slime  with  a  frenzied  abandon.  When  a 
boy  arrives  at  this  stage  in  his  reading  he  is 
at  the  beginning  of  his  downfall.  And  the 
final  scene  arrives  at  a  gallop. 

You  see  now,  my  dear  Tom,  why  I  denied 
your  statement  that  the  mud-pie  book  inter- 
ests you.  It  does  not  interest  you,  but  only 
the  animal  in  you.  Innocent  as  it  looks  at 
the  start,  it  is  but  the  entering  wedge  to  a 
complete  unbalancing  of  your  better  nature, 
your  mind  and  will.  It  drugs  you  first  and 
destroys  you  afterward. 

"What  then?"  you  ask.  "Shall  I  never 
read  an  interesting  book?"  On  the  con- 
trary, I  answer,  every  book  you  choose  to 
read  should  be  interesting — but  interesting 
to  you  as  a  man,  not  as  a  mere  animal.  The 
three  powers  of  the  man  must  move  together 
— body,  mind,  and  will.     This  is  true,  not 
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merely  with  reading,  but  with  everything  we 
do.  Eating  one's  meals,  for  example,  is  an 
entirely  lawful  animal  gratification.  One  is 
supposed  to  bring  a  fine  appetite  to  one's 
meals.  Nevertheless,  we  don't  eat  from  a 
nosebag.  We  don't  rush  to  the  table  and 
fall  on  the  food  as  on  a  fumbled  football. 
No ;  we  say  our  grace,  we  observe  at  least  the 
main  rules  of  table  etiquette ;  we  avoid  food 
that  we  judge  harmful  to  us.  In  other 
words,  our  wills  and  our  minds  keep  the  ani- 
mal in  us  just  where  it  ought  to  be. 

So,  also,  in  a  ball  game,  plenty  of  good 
animal  excitement  is  to  be  found.  Three  on 
base,  nobody  out,  a  run  needed  to  tie  the 
score — this  is  a  situation  in  baseball  which 
we  might  call  "nifty."  But  right  here  what 
is  it  we  admire  in  the  players?  It  is  their 
ability  to  keep  cool,  to  think  hard  in  spite  of 
the  tension.  They  don't  crumble  up  in  the 
pinch.  Their  heads  are  at  work  and  their 
plans  laid  for  any  emergency.  It  is  head- 
work  and  will  power  that  are  counting  again. 
These  absent,  a  disgusting  failure  to  meet 
the  situation  is  inevitable. 

And  this  holds  just  as  much  for  our  read- 
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ing.  A  thrilling  book  is  often  fine  reading. 
A  certain  amount  of  animal  excitement  is 
good  for  every  one.  But  like  a  summer 
thunderstorm,  that  is  brisk  while  it  lasts,  but 
after  its  booming  and  its  crash  leaves  the 
sky  clearer  and  the  air  purer  than  before,  so 
with  our  exciting  book.  Let  it  start  the 
gooseflesh  on  us,  if  you  will,  but  let  it  also 
have  that  quality  running  through  it  which 
provides  a  tonic  for  the  mind  and  a  healthy 
brace  for  the  will.  When  all  is  said,  each 
one  of  us  has  to  learn  to  read  as  we  learn 
everything  else.  We  have  to  learn  even  to 
eat.  We  begin  with  milk  and  consciously  or 
unconsciously  work  our  way  up  to  the  stand- 
ard food.  So  with  our  reading.  We  must 
work  up  to  it  And  our  attitude  toward  it 
should  be,  as  in  all  other  things,  the  attitude 
of  reaching  up.  Watch  any  boy  practising 
for  the  high-jump.  As  soon  as  he  sees  he 
can  clear  the  bar  at  five  feet,  he  at  once 
moves  it  up  to  five  feet  one  inch.  And  so  on 
by  inches  until  he  reaches  the  maximum. 

In  like  manner  the  books  we  read  should 
nearly  always  be  slightly  ahead  of  us — books 
that  will  make  us  use  our  best  power  to  ap- 
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predate  them,  that  will  call  forth  little  by 
little  our  reserve  strength  and  speed.  We 
should  meet  each  book  with  a  kind  of  chal- 
lenge as  though  to  say,  "I  can  lick  you." 
Then  proceed  to  do  it  thoroughly,  mind  and 
heart  and  senses  alert  all  the  way,  so  as  to 
finish  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  it  has 
not  got  away  from  us,  nor  got  away  with  us, 
either. 

As  soon  as  we  realize  that  we  have  mas- 
tered a  certain  grade  of  book,  toss  that  book 
into  the  discard.  Raise  the  bar  to  a  higher 
level,  and  leap  over  that.  Then  you  are 
well  on  the  way  to  finding  the  real  books. 
They're  up  there  somewhere.  And  strange 
to  say,  you  will  discover  at  the  same  time 
that  you  have  not  left  the  thrill  behind  you. 
But  it  will  be  a  far  more  wonderful  thrill 
than  the  crude  creeps  you  used  to  yearn  for. 
It  will  be  an  exaltation  of  the  mind  and  a 
profound  insight  into  the  depths-  of  the  heart 
that  will  be  a  reward  to  you  greater  than  you 
ever  dared  to  expect. 


LOOSE  WIRES 

"Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it 
under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  shine  to  all  that  are  in  the  house" 
Matthew  v,  15. 

Every  boy,  and  for  that  matter  every 
man,  wishes  to  be  a  hero.  There  is  an 
instinct  in  us  to  shine,  to  show  power,  to  do 
things  worthy  of  admiration.  Anything 
wrong  about  that?  Not  a  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  of  itself  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs 
in  boy  or  man,  a  token  that  greatness  lurks 
somewhere  in  every  one  of  us,  that  an  ideal 
is  before  us  which  we  would  like  to  live  up  to. 
Nature  herself,  then,  impels  us  toward 
being  heroes.  We  feel  the  craving  in  us  to 
do  great  deeds.  It  is  not  a  helpless  craving, 
either.  We  are  not  tied  down  to  a  mere 
jrearning.  We  have  each  of  us  a  free  will, 
which  means  nothing  else  than  that  a  vast 
field  of  work  is  open  to  us,  a  field  whereon 
we  are  conscious  that  we  ought  to  distinguish 
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ourselves.  As  the  poet  tells  us,  we  are 
merely  dumb,  driven  cattle  if  we  are  not 
heroes  in  the  strife. 

Our  Lord  tells  us  it  is  a  right  impulse: 
"Hide  not  your  light  under  a  bushel,  but 
place  it  on  a  candlestick,  where  all  men  may 
see  it."  Plainly,  he  is  saying  to  each  one  of 
us,  "Be  a  hero." 

So  the  hero  instinct  in  us  is  a  noble  one. 
It  rises  with  us  in  our  early  boyhood  and  in 
one  way  or  another  stays  with  us  through 
life,  either  as  a  lasting  possession  or  as  a  last- 
ing regret.  The  boy  who  doesn't  want  to 
be  a  hero  is  no  real  boy.  He  will  never 
grow  into  a  man.  And  the  man  without  this 
impulse  is  a  dead  man  in  his  soul. 

But — and  here  is  where  all  the  tragedy  of 
life  begins — we  can  misuse  this  beautiful  gift 
and  spoil  it.  Because  we  are  physically  free 
to  set  up  for  ourselves  a  wrong  ideal.  And 
the  result  of  this?  Our  whole  life  goes 
wrong. 

Don't  forget  this  fact;  just  as  soon  as  a 
boy  sets  up  his  idea  of  a  hero,  everything  he 
does  or  thinks  will  adjust  itself  accordingly. 
That  hero  he  decides  upon  will  be  like  the 
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Capitol  at  Washington.  Every  street  in  his 
soul  will  lead  to  it.  All  the  traffic  of  his 
mind — his  thoughts,  imaginations,  desires — 
will  move  toward  that  center.  And  what  is 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  boy  is  that 
everything  he  thinks  or  feels  will  take  its 
color,  its  life,  its  meaning,  from  that  central 
image  he  has  fashioned  for  himself.  If  he 
puts  the  wrong  ideal  up  before  him  his  life  is 
a  failure.  If  he  places  the  right  one  there, 
he  is  saved. 

Every  boy  who  ever  went  wrong  began 
here.  He  had  the  instinct  for  being  a  hero 
but  he  had  a  false  notion  of  what  a  hero 
means.  He  picked  out  a  cheap,  perhaps  a 
nasty,  ideal  to  live  up  to.  He  poured  into 
that  mold  every  pulsation  of  his  life.  And 
he  hardened  in  that  mold.  He  lit  the  candle 
but  put  the  bushel  right  over  it.  The  light 
sputtered  and  went  out. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  youth  that  this  big  mis- 
take is  made — the  time  when  we  take  every 
goose  for  a  swan,  rise  to  any  bait,  jump  at 
ideals  with  our  e3^es  shut,  thinking  all  the 
time  we  have  them  open  wide.  We  choose 
the  wrong  candlestick  for  our  light,  often  a 
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broken  one,  or  one  not  high  enough  to  throw 
the  least  light  effectively.  Chiefly,  this 
comes  from  the  shortsighted  policy  of  imita- 
tion. We  take  a  hurried  look  about  us  in 
boyhood  and  the  first  things  we  see  are  the 
spectacular  things  people  are  doing  to  make 
themselves  heroes.  We  don't  stop  to  think 
at  all,  but  take  our  cue  from  these,  imagining 
this  is  the  short  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 
It's  a  short  road,  all  right,  but  its  other  name 
is  folly  and  failure.  Take  a  few  samples  of 
these  plaster  casts  that  we  imagine  to  be 
marble  statues,  and  see  how  they  stand  the 
wear  and  tear  that  a  hero  ought  to  stand. 
Let  us  choose,  to  start  with,  the  Athletic 
Hero. 

This  is  an  ideal  which  many  boys  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  set  up  for 
themselves.  Phil  Fallhard  is  smitten,  let 
us  say,  with  the  fever  of  being  just  like  Roy 
Rushem,  the  wonderful  line  plunger  and 
open  field  runner.  Roy's  sparkling  eighty- 
yard  run  gets  a  headline  on  the  sporting 
page.  Roy  is  pictured  with  head  down  to 
the  ground  smashing  like  a  shell  through  a 
whirl  of  arms  and  legs;  or  with  his  foot  up 
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in  the  air  sending  the  oval  goalward  on  a 
flight  of  sixty  yards.  Roy  stands  superbly 
on  the  field  and  it  is  "Rah,  rah,  rah  for 
Rushem!"  Roy  walks  down  the  street  and 
adoring  whispers,  louder  than  any  applause, 
follow  after  him:  "There  he  goes,  Rushem, 
the  Wonderful!" 

"Ah,"  says  young  Phil  to  himself,  "there's 
a  hero!  I'll  be  just  like  Roy  Rushem. 
Down  with  everything  that  could  come  be- 
tween me  and  my  dream.  Nothing  else 
matters.     I've  found  my  ideal  at  last!" 

And  Phil  turns  his  whole  life  toward  that 
central  point,  throws  away  his  head  to 
achieve  fame  at  the  point  of  his  toe. 

Now,  is  Roy  Rushem  a  hero?  Yes,  he  is. 
But  only  on  a  square  of  ground  three  hun- 
dred by  a  hundred  feet.  Off  that  spot  we 
don't  know  a  thing  about  him.  That  grid- 
iron rubbed  out,  soon  forgotten  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  life,  he  totals  up  as  merely  a 
hero  for  an  hour  on  a  college  campus.  How 
far  he  can  kick  a  temptation;  how  quickly 
he  can  block  the  onslaughts  of  passion ;  how 
fiercely  he  can  tackle  the  deep  and  continu- 
ous difficulties  of  life;  what  endurance  he 
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possesses  in  driving  forward  against  the  ene- 
mies of  his  soul — all  these,  which  are  the  es- 
sential problems  of  life  and  which  must  be 
solved  before  any  man  can  call  himself  a 
hero,  all  these  are  still  untouched,  uncon- 
quered.  A  physical  marvel  is  not  synony- 
mous with  a  moral  champion. 

"But  it  surely  helps,"  objects  Phil,  "to 
meet  difficulties  on  the  football  field." 

Not  in  the  way  you've  gone  at  it,  Phil. 
You  have  given  up  everything  else  to  be 
exclusively  a  football  hero.  You've  said 
your  last  word  there.  Your  life  ideal  is  a 
pose  in  the  center  of  a  gridiron.  Every  flag 
you  have  is  nailed  to  that  mast.  When  the 
waters  of  life  rise  and  flood  that  field,  the 
mast  goes  under  and  yourself  and  every  one 
of  your  flags  with  it.  And  what  will  our 
hero  do  then,  poor  thing?  You  must  be  a 
hero  for  life  and  on  the  wide  field  of  the 
world,  not  for  a  few  years  on  a  patch  of 
ground  no  bigger  than  a  cabbage  garden. 
You  have  lit  your  candle,  it  is  true,  but  you 
have  put  a  bushel  over  it. 

Another  attractive  ideal  is  the  "Clothes 
Ad"  Hero.     This  ideal  comes  into  the  life  of 
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a  boy  who  makes  up  his  mind  that  if  he  looks 
like  the  colored  advertisements  in  the  maga- 
zines he  has  won  the  battle  of  life.  If  he 
could  only  get  to  stand  with  careless  ele- 
gance on  the  veranda  of  the  clubhouse,  smil- 
ing a  patronizing  smile  on  the  astonished 
groups  of  millionaires  gathered  on  the  grass 
beneath  to  gape  at  the  young  heir  to  the 
throne,  in  royal  raiment  clad!  If  he  could 
only  stand  by  yonder  luxurious  limousine 
and  resting  the  left  hand  daintily  upon  the 
highly  polished  car,  with  the  right  hand 
guide  the  very  beautiful  princesses,  be  jew- 
eled and  enameled,  into  the  richly  uphol- 
stered "eight  passenger,"  and  then,  taking 
the  wheel,  bowl  breezily  along  the  smooth 
boulevard,  custodian  of  the  exhibit  of  lovely, 
if  languid,  millinery!  Ah,  this  were  para- 
dise enow ! 

The  writers  of  advertisements  of  clothes 
well  know  the  soft  spot  in  young  human  na- 
ture. "The  answer  to  life's  riddle  is 
clothes,"  they  tell  Marty  Minusbrane. 
"Clothes  make  the  man.  All  you  need  is  a 
front."  And  Marty  believes  it!  At  that 
very  moment   Marty  starts   for  the  rear. 
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The  bushel  is  going  right  over  his  little  light. 

A  third  juvenile  ideal  is  the  Shocker 
Hero.  This  is  the  lad  who  begins  at  four- 
teen by  being  the  neighborhood  daredevil. 
He  is  out  to  show  everybody,  especially  his 
crowd,  what  a  warrior  bold  really  means. 
He  is  the  rough  boy  in  school,  gets  into  the 
limelight  by  defying  the  teacher,  never 
knows  the  answer  to  anything  and  is  chesty 
about  it.  He  eats  and  sleeps  at  home  but 
spends  the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  streets. 
He  wants  to  lead  the  "gang"  and  trains  up 
for  that ;  smokes  cigarettes  until  he  gets  that 
lemon  colored  face  and  fingers;  curses  in 
hard  fashion  and  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
parrot,  and  takes  his  exercise  in  pushing 
over  signs,  smearing  windows  and  practising 
a  general  breakage  business. 

As  he  gets  older  he  develops  what  he  calls 
"speed."  He  begins  to  add  drink  to  his 
repertoire.  He  likes  to  think  of  himself 
with  his  foot  on  a  brass  rail,  hat  rakishly 
pushed  back,  pouring  into  his  manly  mouth 
tall  glass  after  tall  glass  of  white-collared 
brew.  With  practise  growing  more  daring, 
he  graduates  from  the  tall  glass  to  the  small 
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glass.  And  then  he  starts  classic  demon- 
strations of  "Ajags  defying  the  universe" — 
our  Hero  of  the  Bar. 

Put  the  bushel  over  him.     He's  out ! 

We  might  mention,  too,  the  Money 
Slinger  as  a  hero — the  boy  who  thinks  he  is 
a  world's  champion  because  he  is  what  the 
initiated  call  a  "spender."'  He  is  no  "tight- 
wad," not  he!  What's  money  for  if  not  to 
spend?  And  so  he'll  spend  all  his  own  and 
then  look  around  for  somebody  else's  to 
throw  to  the  parasites  who  live  off  "spend- 
ers," and  who  keep  their  hero  dizzy  with  their 
paid  applause.  All  business  men,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  business,  have  a  large  bushel 
ready  for  the  Money  Slinger. 

Finally,  let  us  not  altogether  pass  by  the 
hero  who  looks  on  himself  as  the  "Wise 
Boy."  We  may  with  perfect  propriety 
hold  our  noses  as  we  view  the  exhibit,  but 
we'll  give  him  a  glance  anyway.  This  is 
the  shady  boy  who  "knows  things"  and  the 
only  thing  he  knows  is  dirt.  The  dirtier  he 
is  and  the  more  dirt  he  can  smut  over  others, 
especially  younger  boys,  the  more  of  a  hero 
he  is.     Vile  phrases,  nasty  stories,  words  of 
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double  meaning,  cheap  jokes  that  are  as  old 
as  the  world's  slime;  the  taunting  of  inno- 
cence, the  steady  handing  out  of  putrid  "in- 
formation"— the  most  ignorant  half -knowl- 
edge imaginable — the  continuous  urging 
upon  others  younger  than  himself  to  prac- 
tise what  he  preaches,  and  practises — this  is 
the  offal  out  of  which  he  builds  his  hero's 
statue  to  himself.  And  all  his  life's  desires 
hover  about  its  base. 

Don't  get  the  bushel  for  this  fellow. 

Get  a  garbage  can. 

All  these  ideals  we  have  mentioned,  my 
dear  boys,  are  no  dream,  as  you  well  know. 
Many  and  many  a  boy  who  has  started  well 
has  been  fooled  and  wrecked  by  allowing 
himself  to  be  drawn  in  one  or  other  of  these 
directions.  But  let  us  say  to  ourselves  here 
and  now,  that  none  of  these  is  for  us.  God 
wants  us  to  be  heroes,  every  one  of  us.  But 
nobody  has  a  chance  even  to  begin  to  be  a 
hero  until  he  looks  entirely  past  all  these 
false  ideals.  And  the  time  to  look  past  them 
is  in  our  youth.  There's  where  we  lay  the 
first  big  foundation-stones  and  once  we  have 
chosen  the  wrong  foundation  for  life,  it  is 
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next  to  impossible  to  get  another.  Remem- 
ber what  the  "candle"  and  the  "light"  mean. 
The  wax  of  the  candle  is  our  life  of  thought 
and  word  and  action.  The  wick  we  may  say 
is  our  will,  the  light  is  God's  grace.  We 
feed  our  soul's  life  steadily  through  that  wick 
into  God's  light,  and  grace,  and  love. 
There  must  be  no  interruptions  from  start 
to  finish  of  the  burning.  And  when  the  can- 
dle of  life  is  burnt  out  that  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  annihilated.  It  has  finished  its 
work  here  but  is  just  beginning  the  endless 
second  life  hereafter. 

So  choose  early  the  right  candlestick  for 
that  light.  Take  no  cues  of  what  a  hero  you 
should  be,  from  newspapers,  or  sports,  or 
degenerates.  Borrow  your  idea  of  what  a 
hero  is  from  God  alone. 

We  want  to  be  "lights,"  not  skyrockets, 
flashing  out  colors  for  a  moment  and  then 
drowned  forever  in  darkness.  We  want  to 
"shine,"  not  to  sputter  like  a  loose  trolley 
wire ;  to  throw  a  steady  radiance,  not  to  float 
as  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  a  ghostly  corpse-light 
over  a  swamp.  And  we  must  shine  "to  all 
the  house,"  that  all  who  look  may  see  we 
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have  the  strong  and  steady  and  relentless 
will  to  live  so  close  to  the  grace  of  God  that 
we  shall  be  always  the  hero  He  wishes  to 
see  us. 


SPEED  AND  ORANGES 

Not  long  ago  I  happened  to  meet  on  a 
train  an  old  friend  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  years.  During  our  conversation  I 
found  that  he  had  given  up  his  former  busi- 
ness and  had  gone  extensively  into  orange 
growing  in  California. 

"Pretty  soft,  isn't  it?"  I  said,  half  jok- 
ingly. "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  stick  the 
tree  into  the  ground  and  turn  the  sun  on  it. 
Then  you  can  sit  down  under  the  trees  and 
wait  for  the  oranges  to  drop  into  your  lap." 

"Well,  that  sounds  easy  enough,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing.  "But  you'd  be  surprised 
to  know  just  what  worries  are  in  this  game. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  took  it  up  was  some- 
thing like  what  you  have  mentioned.  I 
thought  it  soft  work  and  large  returns.  But 
it  is  the  old  story.  Every  one  thinks  that 
every  one  else's  work  is  easy.  And  in  a 
way  growing  oranges  is  easy.     We  work 
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hard  enough  at  it,  and  we  get  good  crops. 
But  that  is  only  half  the  work." 

"Where  in  the  world  is  the  other  half?" 
I  asked,  surprised. 

"In  getting  that  crop  to  market,"  he  re- 
plied. "For  example,  the  growers  sent  out 
from  California  last  year  somewhere  around 
forty  thousand  carloads  of  oranges,  but  our 
total  losses  in  transit  were  well  over  a  million 
dollars." 

"What  was  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"Blue  mold,"  he  answered.  "In  some 
mysterious  way  a  canker  showed  on  the  fruit 
while  it  was  ripening  in  transit.  It  certainly 
hurt  us.  Customers  were  furious,  refused 
shipments  and  we  were  getting  a  bad  name 
generally." 

"Couldn't  you  trace  the  trouble?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we  started  out  in  a  hurry  by  blam- 
ing it  on  the  railroads — improper  icing,  we 
said,  or  delays  in  transit,  or  slow  schedules, 
or  all  three  together.  That  made  the  rail- 
roads furious  and  they  accused  us  of  pass- 
ing the  buck.  What's  more,  they  proved  it 
on  us." 

"How  did  they  do  that?" 
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"They  put  experts  on  the  trail  of  those 
oranges  from  the  tree  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
And  what  do  you  think  they  found?" 

"What?"  I  said. 

"That  the  trouble  was  right  in  our  own 
groves.  The  experts  sent  there  discovered 
first,  that  blue  mold  could  not  penetrate 
oranges  with  sound,  whole  skins.  Then 
they  took  the  boxes  ready  for  shipment  and 
with  the  naked  eye  found  thirty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  oranges  with  holes  punched  in 
them.  With  microscopes  they  found  a  high 
percentage  in  addition." 

"Where  did  the  holes  come  from?"  I 
asked. 

"They  found  that  very  soon.  The  holes 
came  from  our  own  pickers.  The  careless 
pickers  pulled  the  oranges  roughly  from  the 
trees,  or  dug  their  clippers  into  the  orange 
skin,  or  sunk  their  finger  nails  into  the  fruit. 
Then  they  threw  the  oranges  any  way  at  all 
into  boxes  that  had  gravel  in  them.  They 
treated  the  oranges  as  though  they  were  can- 
non balls.  Of  two  men  working  side  by  side 
the  percentage  of  injuries  of  fruit  would 
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range  from  one  per  cent,  to  seventy  per  cent. 
The  more  careful  picker,  of  course,  was  the 
one  per  cent,  man." 

"And  you  had  never  suspected  this?" 
"We  never  watched  it,  because  we  never 
thought  oranges  could  be  injured  so  easily. 
Why,  we  ourselves  had  machinery  built  to 
assemble  the  oranges  rapidly  and  the  ma- 
chinery was  hurting  them,  too.  In  travel- 
ing, say,  a  thousand  feet,  those  oranges 
dropped  a  dozen  times  distances  of  one  to 
two  feet.  It  seemed  insignificant  but  it  was 
really  damaging  to  the  fruit." 

"What  was  the  outcome  of  it  all?" 
"The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  hurry  up 
and  apologize  to  the  railroad  people.  They 
could  have  had  a  libel  suit  against  us,  I  im- 
agine, the  way  we  laid  into  them  for  our  own 
blunders.  Then  we  went  after  that  equip- 
ment of  ours  and  started  to  watch  things  in 
our  own  back-yard.  We  fired  and  hired 
until  we  got  competent  workers.  But  you 
can  believe  that  we  watch  them  every  minute 
to  see  that  they  stay  competent.  I  must 
say  we  have  cut  down  our  losses  very  much, 
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but  it  does  take  work  all  the  time.  Yes, 
growing  oranges  does  look  easy  but  growing 
money  out  of  them  isn't  quite  so  easy." 

A  little  distance  along  the  line  I  parted 
from  my  friend,  but  his  story  of  the  orange 
business  stayed  with  me.  I  began  to  reflect 
upon  it  and  it  struck  me  as  a  story  with  a 
moral. 

As  a  plain  business  proposition  it  paid  to 
handle  oranges  carefully,  to  pick  them  skill- 
fully. The  growers  began  by  gathering  up 
the  oranges  any  way  at  all,  and  they  lost. 
They  used  care,  retrieved  their  losses,  and 
their  business  flourished. 

What  holds  of  oranges  will  hold  of  any- 
thing we  attempt  to  realize  upon,  whether 
financially  or  spiritually.  We'll  never 
make  genuine  headway  in  anything  without 
carefulness.  And  my  own  opinion,  based 
largely  upon  personal  experience  and  con- 
firmed by  observation,  is  that  almost  the  last 
virtue  that  youth  values,  or  tries  to  attain 
to,  is  the  virtue  of  carefulness. 

"Carefulness!"  exclaims  my  friend  Ray. 
"I  never  heard  of  the  virtue  of  carefulness." 

No?    What  about  those  words  of  Our 
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Lord,  "Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not 
into  temptation?"  What  do  you  suppose 
that  word  "watch"  means?  What  do  you 
suppose  nearly  all  the  parables  of  Christ  had 
as  their  basic  truth — the  house  built  upon 
sand,  the  foolish  virgins,  the  servant  who 
used  his  talent  badly,  the  guest  who  had  not 
his  wedding-garment  on,  the  thief  coming  in 
the  night,  the  pearls  before  swine,  the  prod- 
igal son,  the  rich  fool,  the  vigilant  servant. 
"Watch,  therefore — lest  coming  on  a  sud- 
den he  find  you  sleeping.  And  what  I  say 
to  you,  I  say  to  all.     Watch." 

Every  one  of  these  parables  sounds  the 
warning  of  carefulness. 

What  about  the  continuous  example  of 
Christ  through  His  whole  life — His  careful- 
ness to  obey  every  law,  however  minute  it 
seemed,  however  irritating  and  inconven- 
ient? His  birth  in  a  stable  was  the  result  of 
carefully  following  the  law.  According  to 
the  wish  of  the  Father,  He  scrupulously 
obeyed  the  unjust  human  law  that  con- 
demned Him  to  the  cross.  And  all  the  way 
between  we  have  the  same ;  the  paying  of  the 
tax,  the  rendering  tribute  to  Caesar,  the  years 
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of  subjection  to  Mary  and  to  Joseph  at  Naz- 
areth, the  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  con- 
stant and  delicate  attention  to  the  poor  and 
the  distressed  through  His  entire  public  life, 
so  that  He  could  say  at  the  end  of  it  all,  say 
with  a  challenging  note,  "Which  of  you  can 
accuse  me  of  sin?"  What  does  all  this  mean 
if  not  to  show  us  in  His  life  what  He  had 
taught  in  word,  the  virtue  of  carefulness? 

"Yes,"  admits  Ray.  "That  does  sound 
right.  But  then  it's  not  meant  for  young 
fellows." 

"Our  Lord  showed  it  when  He  was  young, 
didn't  He?"  I  answer. 

"Well— but  then—"  protested  Ray,  "how 
can  a  young  fellow  be  careful.  That  means 
he  has  no  fun.  All  that  sleepy  stuff,  walk- 
ing a  chalk  line,  hush-or-you'11-wake-the- 
baby  dope,  it  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a 
show  case  all  the  time.  Nobody  can  have 
fun  in  a  show  case.     It  isn't  natural." 

"Of  course  it  isn't  natural,"  I  reply. 
"And  it  isn't  careful,  either.  Neither  is 
what  you  call  'sleepy  stuff'  careful,  nor 
walking  a  chalk  line.  They're  silly  occupa- 
tions and  a  waste  of  time." 
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"But  I  don't  mean  i.t  exactly  that  way," 
says  Ray.  "I  mean  that  it  takes  all  the 
speed  out  of  your  life  if  you  have  to  be  care- 
ful all  the  time." 

"That's  just  where  you're  wrong,  Ray. 
And  it  shows  you  don't  know  what  careful- 
ness means.  Carefulness  will  do  just  the 
opposite  of  what  you  claim.  It  will  keep  all 
the  speed  in  your  life  and  it  will  help  you  to 
go  much  longer  than  you  could  any  other 
way.  Because  while  keeping  the  speed  go- 
ing, carefulness  gives  you  direction,  which 
means  safety.  You  can't  be  safe  if  you're 
not  careful,  and  if  you're  not  safe  you  won't 
last  long  at  the  speed  game.  You'll  hit 
something  hard  in  a  hurry  and  the  chances 
are  you'll  never  find  out  what  it  was  you 
hit." 

I  had  told  Ray  the  story  about  the 
oranges  and  I  used  it  here. 

"Consider  those  orange  growers,"  I  said. 
"They  had  lots  of  speed  and  thought  they 
were  doing  wonders  until  all  of  a  sudden  the 
blue  mold  appeared  and  they  became  tan- 
gled up  fearfully.  What  was  the  reason. 
They  weren't  careful,  that's  all.     And  it 
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slowed  them  down  terribly,  made  them  lose 
heavily.  They  had  to  go  back  and  begin 
over  again.  They  finally  came  to  their  old 
speed  but  they  put  ten  times  the  work  on  it 
to  make  it  safe.  They  had  learned  the  value 
of  carefulness." 

"I  think  I  see/'  said  Ray,  who  was  a  very 
intelligent  boy. 

But  many  boys  never  see  this.  They  get 
the  idea  Ray  had,  that  to  be  careful  means  to 
be  "dopey,"  as  Ray  put  it,  to  be  timid,  slug- 
gish, inanimate,  leaden  and  wooden.  Care- 
fulness means  the  very  contrary.  It  implies 
alertness,  vigilance,  quickness  to  foresee  dif- 
ficulties, swift  skill  in  solving  them.  A 
reckless  man  will  not  be  careful  but  a  brave 
man  will.  That's  where  a  lot  of  our  mis- 
takes get  their  start.  We  think  bravery  and 
recklessness  are  the  same  thing,  and  wake  up 
in  the  hospital.  That  is,  if  we  wake  up  at 
all. 

Why  the  hospital,  though?  Why  not  get 
the  right  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  careful  be- 
fore it  has  to  be  stuffed  into  us  through  a 
hole  in  our  head,  or  perhaps  our  heart? 
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Carefulness  doesn't  mean  that  we  lose  our 
speed.  It  means  that  we  use  our  speed. 
Anything  at  all  that  has  to  be  done  well  must 
be  done  with  a  certain  speed,  and  that  speed 
must  be  kept  up  until  the  work  is  finished. 
It  is  carefulness  that  enables  us  to  keep  to 
the  exact  speed  necessary  for  each  stage  of 
the  work,  to  vary  the  speed  perfectly  accord- 
ing to  changing  conditions  and  to  carry  on  to 
the  finish. 

Because  we  must  remember  that  no  two 
kinds  of  work  are  done  with  the  same  speed. 
More  than  that,  no  two  bits  of  the  same  work 
are  done  with  the  same  speed.  Right  away 
you  see  where  carefulness  comes  in.  What 
speed  is  the  right  one  for  this  work — and  for 
this?  And  what  speed  is  to  be  used  at  this 
point  of  the  action — or  at  this? 

An  aviator  will  go  at  a  different  rate  of 
speed  from  a  soldier  crawling  across  "No 
Man's  Land."  Yet  one  should  go  as  fast  as 
the  other  considering  the  difference  of  their 
work.  An  express  train  will  go  flying  over 
a  twenty  mile  straightaway  in  the  open  coun- 
try, and  the  same  train  will  creep  slowly  into 
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the  yards  and  under  the  train  shed.  It  is 
using  its  speed  in  both  cases,  but  is  adapting 
it  to  conditions. 

If  the  soldier  starting  on  the  trench  raid 
tried  to  go  as  swiftly  as  the  aviator,  he  would 
surely  be  killed  and  his  raid  would  fail.  If 
the  express  train  dashed  into  the  main  sta- 
tion at  a  sixty-miles-an-hour  clip,  they 
would  need  a  new  station  inside  of  ten  sec- 
onds.    Also  a  new  express  train. 

It  is  the  same  all  through.  Speed  is  nec- 
essary for  everything,  but  the  right  kind  of 
speed  for  each  single  thing.  Hence,  care- 
fulness to  see  just  what  speed  fits  each  thing 
and  to  give  it  that  and  no  more,  no  less. 
But  the  trouble  with  youth  and  with  inexpe- 
rience in  general  is  that  they  think  of  only 
one  kind  of  speed — material  speed,  fast  mo- 
tion that  you  can  see  with  your  two  eyes. 
Automobiles,  airplanes,  high-powered  sea- 
craft,  rapid-fire  rifles,  machine-guns,  what- 
ever can  shoot  a  million  times  a  minute,  or 
go  a  million  miles  a  minute,  or  make  a  loud 
and  continuous  noise — that's  the  thing! 
We  want  that,  and  everything  else  is  in  the 
discard. 
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We  blame  youth  for  this.  But  if  we  look 
at  what  we  sometimes  imagine  mature  age, 
we  shall  see  that  often  it  is  just  as  badly 
fooled.  Up  to  the  days  before  the  war,  for 
example,  we  heard  nothing  but  the  great 
progress  the  world  was  making.  States- 
men and  college  presidents  and  professors 
and  deep-eyed  philosophers  and  scientists 
and  philanthropists  and  historians  kept  tell- 
ing us  what  progress  the  world  was  making, 
measuring  even  how  fast  we  were  advancing, 
telling  us  how  we  had  got  entirely  out  of  the 
"dark  ages."  And  nearly  always  they 
pointed  at  something  material,  something 
that  could  "go  fast,"  like  "kids"  in  a  toy 
store.  "Oh,  look  at  the  airplane!  Oh,  look 
at  the  submarine!  Oh,  look  at  the  big 
armies!  Oh,  look  at  the  wireless,  the  Zep- 
pelins, the  dreadnaughts,  the  big  locomo- 
tives! Oh,  look  at  all  the  money,  the  way 
it's  going!  Gee,  Willie,  ain't  it  great! 
Gee,  it's  a  grand  world,  and  safe  as  any- 
thing!" 

And  at  the  very  moment  the  supposed 
"highbrows"  had  said  the  last  word  on  our 
wonderful  "progress,"  just  when  the  speed 
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was  at  its  highest  and  going  on  oiled  bear- 
ings— crack!  and  then  cr-r-rash!!  The  war 
was  on. 

And  now  look  at  the  pieces.  Pieces  of 
countries,  and  of  towns,  and  of  families,  and 
of  men,  scattered  up  and  down  over  that 
world  that  was  so  "safe."  The  reason? 
Speed,  merely  material  speed — minus  care- 
fulness, minus  caution.  And  now,  like  the 
orange  growers,  they  are  going  back  to  be- 
gin all  over. 

Every  boy  can  learn  a  life  lesson  out  of 
such  things.  If  he  isn't  careful  he  will  do  on 
his  small  scale  exactly  what  they  have  done 
on  a  large  scale.  He  will  aim  at  mere  sur- 
face speed  without  thinking  of  its  certain 
cost.  He  will  pick  out  a  crowd  to  go  with 
that  has  what  he  calls  the  "zip"  and  if  he's 
able  to  drag  himself  out  of  the  wreckage 
later,  he'll  know  that  all  they  had  was  the 
pip.  He  will  shirk  his  studies  at  school  as 
being  tame  and  tasteless  and  go  around  the 
rest  of  his  life  wondering  every  time  he  feels 
kis  head  why  so  much  cement  gets  on  his  fin- 
gers. He  will  "pass  up"  his  parents  as  too 
slow  for  a  real,  red-blooded,  rah-rah  boy, 
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and  later  be  broken-hearted  to  see  his  own 
children,  if  he  has  any,  giving  himself  the 
go-by.  He  will  dodge  his  church  and  the 
Sacraments  early  in  the  game  and  after- 
wards drag  out  a  life  soggy  with  blue  mold, 
filled  with  the  most  degrading  habits,  a  dull 
and  dark  and  sodden  life,  paralyzed  with  a 
coward's  fear  of  the  inevitable  end,  helpless 
to  put  together  even  the  few  pieces  that  are 
left.  And  he'll  never  have  another  chance 
to  go  back  and  begin  it  all  over. 


THE  END 
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Edition    in   two   rolumes.  net, 

GLORIES  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.  Hausherr,  SJ.  net, 
GOD,  CHRIST,  AND  THE  CHURCH.  Hammer,  O.F.M.  net, 
GOFFINE'S   DEVOUT   INSTRUCTIONS.  net, 

GOLDEN  KEY  TO  HEAVEN.      (See  our  Prayer-Book 

Catalogue.) 
GREAT  ENCYCLICAL  LETTERS  OF  POPE  LEO  XIII. 

net,  2  50 
GREAT   MEANS'   OF   SALVATION.      St.    Alphonsus 

Liguori.  net,  1  50 

GREETINGS'  TO   THE   CHRIST-CHILD.  net,  0  75 

GROWTH   AND   DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   CATHOLIC 

SCHOOL     SYSTEM     IN     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

Burns.  C.S.C.  net,  1  75 

GUIDE  FOR  SACRISTANS.  net,  1  00 

HANDBOOK   OF  THE   CHRISTIAN   RELIGION.      Wie- 

mers,  S'.J.  net,  ||1  50 

HARMONY  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.      Heuser.  net,  1  25 

HEAVEN  OPEN  TO  SOULS.      Semple,   S.J.  net,  2  00 

HELP  FOR  THE   POOR   SOULS.      Ackermann.  0  60 

HELPS  TO  A  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.     Schneider.  net,  0  75 

HIDDEN  TREASURE.     St.  Leonard.  net,  0  50 

HISTORY  OF  ECONOMICS.     Dewe.  net,  1  50 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  IN  ROME. 

Brann.  net,  ||2  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     Alzog. 

3  vols.  net,  10  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     Businger- 

Brennan.     8vo.  net,  2  25 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     Businger- 

Brennan.     12mo.  net,  ||0  75 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.     Brueck. 

2  vols.  net,  ||4  00 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MASS.     O'Brien.  net,  1   50 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

Gasquet.  net,  0  75 

HOLINESS   OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.     Kempf-Breymann.  net,  2  00 

HOLY  BIBLE,  THE.     Large  Type;   handy  size,   12mo.,  cloth        1  50 
HOLY  EUCHARIST.     St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  net,  1  50 

HOLY  HOUR,  THE.     Keiley.  *0  10 

HOLY  HOUR  OF  ADORATION.     Stang.  0  60 

HOLY  MASS.     St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  net,  1  50 

HOLY  VIATICUM  OF  LIFE  AS  OF  DEATH.    Dever. 

Cloth,  net,  0  60 

HOW  TO  COMFORT  THE  SICK.     Krebs,  C.SS.R.  net,  0  75 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MISSION.     Dominican  Father. 

Paper,  *0  10 

IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     See   "Following   of   Christ." 
IMITATION  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART.     Arnoudt.  net,  1  25 

INCARNATION    BIRTH,  AND  INFANCY  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST.     St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  net,  1  50 

IN  HEAVEN  WE  KNOW  OUR  OWN.     Blot,  S.J.  net,  0  60 


INDEX  TO  WORKS  OF  ST.  ALPHONSUS  LIGUORI. 

Geiermann,  C.9S.R.     Paper.  net,  0  10 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  COMMANDMENTS.     St.  Al- 

phonsus  Liguori.     Cloth,  net,  0  SO 

INTERIOR  OF  JESUS  AND  MARY.    Grou,  S.J.    2  vols,     net,  2  00 
INTRODUCTION  TO   A  DEVOUT  LIFE.      St.  Francis 

de  Sales.  net,  0  65 

JOAN  OF  ARC.     Lynch,  S.J.     Illustrated.  net,  2  50 

KEY  OF  HEAVEN.      (See  our  Prayer-Book  Catalogue.) 
LADY,  A.     Bugg.  net,  0  75 

LAWS  OF  THE  KING.      Religious  H.  C.  J.  net,  0  40 

LEGENDS   AND   STORIES   OF   THE    HOLY   CHILD 

JESUS.     Lutz.  net,  0  50 

LESSONS   OF  THE   SAVIOUR.      Religious  H.  C.  J.  net,  0  40 

LETTERS  OF   ST.   ALPHONSUS   LIGUORI.      Grimm, 

C.SS.R.     5  vols.,  each,  net,  1  50 

LIFE  OF  MOTHER  GUERIN.  net,  ||2  00 

LIFE  OF  BLESSED  MARGARET  MARY  ALACOQUE. 

Bougaud.  net,  0  75 

LIFE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.     Rohner-Brennan.       net,  0  75 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Businger-Brennan.       Half   Morocco; 

gilt    side,    gilt    edges,    profusely    illustrated,  net,  10  00 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Cochem-Hammer.  net,  0  75 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST.     Businger-Mullett.  net,  2  25 

LIFE  OF  HIS  HOLINESS  POPE  PIUS  X.  net,  2  25 

LIFE  OF  MADEMOISELLE  LE  GRAS.  net,  0  75 

LIFE  OF  MOTHER  PAULINE  VON  MALLINCKRODT.  net,  1  50 
LIFE  OF  ST.  CATHARINE  OF  SIENNA.     Ayme. 
LIFE  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  LOYOLA.     Genelli,  S.J. 
LIFE  OF  SISTER  ANNE  KATHARINE  EMMERICH. 

Wegener-McGowan. 
LITTLE  ALTAR  BOY'S  MANUAL. 
LITTLE  COMMUNICANT'S  PRAYER-BOOK.     Sloan. 
LITTLE  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.     Berthold. 
LITTLE  MANUAL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY. 
LITTLE  MANUAL  OF  ST.  JOSEPH.     Lings. 
LITTLE  MANUAL  OF  ST.  RITA.     McGrath.      Cloth, 
LITTLE  MASS  BOOK.     Lynch.     Paper, 
LITTLE  MONTH  OF  MAY. 

LITTLE  MONTH  OF  SOULS  IN  PURGATORY. 
LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  MARY. 
Edition  in  Latin  and  English.     Cloth,  net,  0.85.     Edition 
in    Latin   only,   cloth,  net,  0  70 

LITTLE  OFFICE  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEP- 
TION. Paper,  *0  05 
LITTLE  PICTORIAL  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.  net,  1  50 
LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.  Butler.  net,  0  75 
LOURDES.  Clarke,  S.J.  net,  0  75 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Lasance.      Thin   Edition.      Im. 

leather,  0  75 

MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.      Lasance.      Thin  Edition,   with 

Eoistles  and   Gospels.      Im.   leather,  1  00 

MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Lasance.     Vest  Pocket  Edition.         0  40 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.      Lasance.      Extra  Large   Type 

Edition.  1  25 

MANUAL  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY,  A.     Slater,  S.J. 

2  vols.  net,  6  50 

MANUAL  OF  SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  CHRISTIAN 

PERFECTION,  A.    Henry,  C.SS.R.  net,  0  SO 


* 

||1  00 

net, 

0  75 

net, 

2  00 

0  3G 

0  20 

net, 

0  75 

0  20 

0  20 

0  50 

net, 

*0  05 

net, 

0  35 

net, 

0  35 

net, 

0  60 

net, 

0  85 

0  50 

0  45 

0  60 

net, 

1  25 

net, 

2  29 

net, 

0  40 

net, 

2  00 

net, 

0  85 

net, 

3  SO 

MANUAL  OF  THEOLOGY  FOR  THE  LAITY.     Gb«r- 

mann,   C.SS.R.      Paper,   *0.30;   cloth. 
MANUAL  OF  THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST.     Lasanc*. 
MANUAL  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME. 
MANUAL  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART. 
MANUAL  OF  ST.  ANTHONY,  NEW. 
MARIA E  COROLLA.     Poems.     Hill. 
MARY  HELP  OF  CHRISTIANS.     Hammer,  O.F.M. 
MARY  THE  QUEEN.     Religious  H.  C.  J. 
MASS    AND    VESTMENTS    OF    THE    CATHOLIC 

CHURCH.     Walsh. 
MASS  DEVOTIONS  AND  READINGS  ON  THE  MASS. 

Lasance. 
MEANS  OF  GRACE.     Brknnan. 
MEDITATIONS  FOR  ALL  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Hamon,  S.S.     5  vols.  net,  6  50 

MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    OF    THE    YEAR. 

Baxter,  SJ.  net,  1  50 

MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    OF    THE    YEAR. 

VercruyssEj,  S.J.     2  vols.  net,  4  00 

MEDITATIONS  FOR   EVERY  DAY   IN   THE   MONTH. 

Nepveu-Ryan.  net,  0  75 

MEDITATIONS  FOR  MONTHLY  RETREATS.     Semplk, 

SJ.  net,  0  60 

MEDITATIONS    FOR    THE    USE    OF    SEMINARIANS 

AND  PRIESTS.     Branchereau,  S.S.     5  vols.,  each,     net,  111  Of 
MEDITATIONS    FOR    THE    USE    OF    THE    SECULAR 

CLERGY.      Chaignon,   SJ.      2  vols.  net,  5  50 

MEDITATIONS    ON   THE   LAST   WORDS'   FROM   THE 

CROSS.     Perraud.  net,  110  50 

MEDITATK)NS   ON   THE  LIFE,   THE  TEACHING,  AND 

THE    PASSION    OF    JESUS    CHRIST.       Ilg-Clarke. 

2  vols.  net,  4  00 

MEDITATIONS'  ON  THE  MYSTERIES  OF  OUR  HOLY 

FAITH.     Barraud,  SJ.     2  vols.  net,  3  50 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF  OUR  LORD.         net,  0  50 
MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  JESUS' 

CHRIST.     Perinaldo.  net,  0  75 

MIDDLE  AGES'.     Shahan.  net,  2  00 

MISCELLANEOUS    WRITINGS   OF   ST.   ALPHONSUS 

LIGUORI.  net,  1  50 

MISSALS.     (See  New  Missal  for  Every  Day,  Sunday  Missal.) 
MISSION  BOOK  FOR  THE  MARRIED.      Girardey,   C.SS.R.      0  50 
MISSION  BOOK  FOR  THE  SINGLE.     Girardey,   C.SS.R.  0  50 

MISSION  BOOK  OF  THE  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS.  0  50 

MISSION  REMEMBRANCES  OF  THE  REDEMPTORIST 

FATHERS.      Geiermann.    C.SS.R.  0  50 

MOMENTS  BEFORE  THE  TABERNACLE.    Russell,  SJ.  net,  0  60 
MORAL   PRINCIPLES  AND   MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

Coppens,  SJ.     12mo.  net,  1  25 

MORALITY   OF   MODERN    SOCIALISM.      Ming,   S.J.        net,  1  50 
MORE  FIVE  O'CLOCK  STORIES.      By  a  Religious.  net,  0  5ft 

MORE  SHORT  SPIRITUAL  READINGS  FOR  MARY'S 

CHILDREN.     Madame  Cecilia.  net    0  75 

MOST  BELOVED  WOMAN,  THE.     Garesche,  SJ.      . .      net,  0  90 
MY  PRAYER-BOOK.     Lasance.     Imitation  leather.  1  25 

(For  finer  bindings  see  our  Prayer-Book   Catalogue.) 
NAMES  THAT  LIVE  IN  CATHOLIC  HEARTS.  Sadlier.  net,  0  7S 
NARROW  WAY.     Geiermann,  C.SS.R.  net,  0  60 


NEW  MISSAL  FOR  EVERY  DAY.     Lasance.     Imitation 

leather.  1  50 

(For  finer  bindings  see  our  Prayer-Book  Catalogue.) 
NEW  TESTAMENT.     12mo.  Edition.     Large  Type.     Cloth,  net,  0  75 
32mo.  Edition.     Flexible  cloth.  net,  0  28 

32mo.  Edition.     Stiff  cloth.  net,  0  40 

32mo.  Edition.     American  seal,  red  edges.  net,  1  00 

(For  finer  bindings  see  our  Prayer-Book  Catalogue.) 
KEW   TESTAMENT   AND    CATHOLIC    PRAYER-BOOK 
COMBINED.        Cloth,     net,     0.45;     Imitation    leather, 
khaki  or  black,  net,  0  90 

OFFICE  OF  HOLY  WEEK.      Cut  flush,   net,   0.28;    Silk 

cloth,  net,  0  40 

OUR  FAVORITE  DEVOTIONS.     Lings.  0  85 

OUR  FAVORITE  NOVENAS.     Lings.  0  85 

OUR  OWN   ST.   RITA.      Corcoran,   O.S.A.  net,  1  00 

OUTLINES  OF  DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY.    Hunter,  S.J. 

3  vols.  net,  6  00 

OUTLINES   OF  JEWISH  HISTORY,   from  Abraham  to 

Our  Lord.     Gigot.     8vo.  net,  \\1  75 

OUTLINES  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.     Gigot.  net,  ||1  75 
OUTLINE  MEDITATIONS.     Cecilia.     Imitation  leather, 

8vo.  net,  1   50 

OUT  TO  WIN.     Conroy,  S.J.  net,  1  00 

PARADISE  ON  EARTH  OPENED  TO  ALL.     Natale,  S.J. 

net,  0  50 
PASSION   AND  THE   DEATH   OF  JESUS   CHRIST. 

St.   Alphonsus   Liguori.  net,  1  50 

PASTORAL  LETTERS.     McFaul.  net,  2  00 

PATRON   SAINTS  FOR  CATHOLIC  YOUTH.     Mannix. 

3  vols.,  each,  net,  0  75 

PEARLS  FROM  FABER.     Brunowe.  net,  0  35 

PICTORIAL  LIVES  OF  THE   SAINTS.  net,  3  50 

PIOUS  CHILD.     (See    our    Prayer-Book    Catalogue.) 
POCKET  COMPANION.     A  Prayer-Book.     Cloth,  0  10 

POCKET  MANUAL.     (See  our  Prayer-Book  Catalogue.) 
POCKET  PRAYER-BOOK  WITH  EPISTLES  AND 

GOSPELS.     Cloth,  red  edges.  0  35 

POLICEMEN'S  AND  FIREMEN'S  COMPANION.      McGrath. 

Cloth,  0  30 

POLITICAL  AND  MORAL   ESSAYS.      Rickaby,  S.J.  net,  1  75 

POPULAR  LIFE  OF  ST.  TERESA.     Porter.  net,  0  75 

PRAYER-BOOK   FOR   RELIGIOUS.     Lasance.      Imitation 

leather,  net,  1  75 

PRAYERS  FOR  OUR  DEAD.     McGrath.      Cloth,    0.35; 

Imitation  leather,  0  60 

PREACHING.     St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  net,  1  50 

PREPARATION  FOR  DEATH.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  net,  1  50 
PRINCIPLES,   ORIGIN,   AND    ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM.     Burns.  net,  1  75 

PRISONER  OF  LOVE,  THE.     Lasance.     Imitation  leather,  1  25 

PRIVATE  RETREAT  FOR  RELIGIOUS.     Geiermann, 

C.SS.R.  net,  1  75 

PRODIGAL   SON,   THE.      Muller.    C.SS.R.,    12mo.  net,  ||1   50 

QUEEN'S   FESTIVALS,  THE.      Religious  H.  C.  J.  net,  0  40 

QUESTIONS  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY.  Slater,  S.J.  net,  2  25 
RAMBLES  IN  CATHOLIC  LANDS.  Barrett,  O.S.B.  net,  2  50 
REASONABLENESS   OF   CATHOLIC  CEREMONIES 

AND  PRACTICES.     Burke.     Cloth,  net,  0  35 


RELIGIOUS  STATE.     St.  Alphonsus   Liguori.  net,  0  50 

ROMA.     Pagan,  Subterranean,  and  Modern  Rome  in  Word 

and    Picture.       Kuhn.       Cloth,    net,     10.00;    Full    red 

morocco,  net,  16  00 

ROMAN  CURIA  AS  IT  NOW  EXISTS.  Martin,  S.J.  net,  1  50 
ROSARY,  THE,  THE  CROWN  OF   MARY.     Dominican 

Father.     Paper,  0  10 

RULES   OF   LIFE   FOR   THE   PASTOR   OF   SOULS. 

Slater-Rauch.  net,  1  25 

SACRAMENTALS  OF  THE  CHURCH.     Lambing.     Paper, 

*0.30;  cloth,  0  60 

SACRED   HEART   BOOK.      Lasance.      Im.   leather,  net,  0  85 

SACRED   HEART   STUDIED   IN   THE   SACRED   SCRIP- 

TURES'.     Saintrain,  C.SS.R.  net,  0  75 

SACRIFICE   OF   THE   MASS   WORTHILY   CELEBRATED. 

Chaignon-Goesbriand.  net,  2  00 

ST.  ANTHONY.     Keller.  net,  0  75 

ST.  ANTHONY.     Ward.  net,  0  75 

ST.   CHANTAL  AND  THE    FOUNDATION   OF  IflE 

VISITATION.     Msgr.  Bougaud.  net,  3  00 

SAINT  FRANCIS   OF  ASSISI.      Dubois,   S.M.  net,  0  75 

SAINTS  AJMD  PLACES.     Ayscough.  net,  2  00 

SANCTUARY  BOYS'   ILLUSTRATED   MANUAL. 

McCallen.  net,  |f0  60 

SCAPULAR  MEDAL.     Geiermann,  C.SS.R.     Paper,  *0  05 

SECRET  OF  SANCTITY.    Crasset,  S.J.  net,  0  75 

SERAPHIC  GUIDE.  0  65 

SHORT  CONFERENCES  ON  THE  SACRED  HEART. 

Brinkmeyer.  net,  0  75 

SHORT  COURSE  IN  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE.     Paper,  *0  10 

SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY.  Slater.  net,  0  50 
SHORT  LIVES  OF  THE  SAINTS.     Donnelly.  0  60 

SHORT  MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY.  Lasaussk.  net,  0  75 
SHORT  STORIES  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.     Mc- 

Mahon.  net,   1  00 

SHORT  VISITS  TO  THE  BLESSED  SACRAMENT. 

Lasance.     Cloth,  0  20 

SOCIALISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY.     Stang.  net,  1  25 

SOCIALISM:  ITS  THEORETICAL  BASIS  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION.  Cathrein-Gettelmann.  net,  1  75 
SODALIST'S  VADE  MECUM.  0  55 
SOLDIERS'    AND   SAILORS'    COMPANION.      McG*ath. 

Cut    flush,    0.15;    Silk    Cloth    or    Khaki,  0  25 

SOUVENIR    OF  THE   NOVITIATE.      Taylor.  net,  0  60 

SPECIAL   INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   STUDY  OF  THE 

OLD    TESTAMENT.        Gigot.        Part    I,    net,    yi.75; 

Part  II,  net,   |j2  25 

StflRAGO'S    METHOD   OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

Messmer.  net,  1  75 

SPIRIT    OF    SACRIFICE,    THE,    AND    THE    LIFE    OF 

SACRIFICE  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  STATE.     Giraud- 

Thurston.  net,  2  25 

SPIRITUAL  CONSIDERATIONS.     Buckler,  O.P.  net,  0  75 

SPIRITUAL  DESPONDENCY  AND  TEMPTATIONS'. 

Michel-Garesche.  net,  1  25 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES  FOR  A  TEN  DAYS'  RETREAT. 

Smetana,  C.SS.R.  net,  0  90 

SPIRITUAL  PEPPER  AND  SALT.     Stang.     Paper,  *0.30; 

cloth,  net,  0  60 

SPOILING  THE  DIVINE  FEAST.     Zulu^ta,  SJ.     Paper,       *0  05 


STORIES  OF  THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Religious  H.  C.  J.  net,  0  40 

STORIES  FOR  FIRST  COMMUNICANTS.     Keller,  net,  0  50 

STORY  OF  JESUS  SIMPLY  TOLD  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Mulholland.  net,  0  75 

STORY  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.     Lynch,      net,  2  00 

tTORY  OF  THE  DIVINE  CHILD.     Lings.  net,  0  40 

TORY  OF  THE  FRIENDS  OF  JESUS.    Religious  H.  C.  J. 

net,  0  40 
SUNDAY  MISSAL,  THE.      Lasance.      Imitation  leather,  1  00 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  DIRECTOR'S  GUIDE.     Sloan.  net,  1  00 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  GUIDE.     Sloan.  net,  0  75 

SURE   WAY   TO   A    HAPPY    MARRIAGE.      Taylor.  net,  0  50 

TALES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  net,  0  50 

TALKS  TO  PARENTS.     Conroy,  S.J.  net,  1  00 

TALKS  WITH  THE  LITTLE  ONES  ABOUT  THE 

APOSTLES'   CREED.      Religious  H.  C.J.  net,  0  40 

TEXTUAL   CONCORDANCE    OF   THE    HOLY    SCRIP- 
TURES.    Williams.  net,  4  00 
THOUGHTS  AND  AFFECTIONS  ON  THE  PASSION  OF 

JESUS   CHRIST  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 

Bergamo,  O.M.Cap.  net,  2  25 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE.     Lasance.         net,  1  75 
TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  AND  OF  GIRLS  IN  THEIR 

TEENS.     Madame  Cecilia.     Cloth,  net,  0  60 

TRUE  POLITENESS.     Demore.  net,  0  75 

TRUE  SPOUSE  OF  CHRIST.      St.  Alphonsus  Liguori. 

1    vol.    edition,    net,    0.75;    2   vol.    edition,  net,  3  00 

TWO  SPIRITUAL  RETREATS  FOR  SISTERS'.    Wirth.  net,  ||1  25 
VENERATION  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.     Rohner- 

Brennan.  net,  0  75 

VEST-POCKET  GEMS  OF  DEVOTION.     (See  our  Prayer- 

Book  Catalogue.) 
VICTORIES  OF  THE  MARTYRS.      St.  Alphonsus  Li- 
guori. net, 
VIGIL  HOUR.     Ryan,  S.J.     Paper, 

VISITS  TO  JESUS  IN  THE  TABERNACLE.    Lasance. 
VISITS'  TO  THE  HOLY  SACRAMENT.     St.  Alphonsus 

Liguori.  net, 

VOCATION.     Van  Tricht-Conniff.     Paper, 
VOCATIONS'  EXPLAINED.     Cut  flush, 

WAY  OF  INTERIOR  PEACE.     De  Lehen,  S.J.  net, 

WAY  OF  SALVATION  AND  OF  PERFECTION.     St. 

Alphonsus  Liguori.  net, 

WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.     Illustrated.     Paper, 
WAY  OF  THE  CROSS,  THE.      Large-type  edition.     Method 

of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.     Illustrated. 
WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.     Eucharistic  method.     Illustrated. 
WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.     By  a  Jesuit   Father.      Illustrated. 
WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.     St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    Illustrated. 
WAY  OF  THE  CROSS.     St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.    Illustrated. 
WAY  TO  HEAVEN.     (See  our   Prayer-Book   Catalogue.) 
WHAT  CATHOLICS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  SCIENCE. 

Brennan.  net,  1  25 

WHAT  THE  CHURCH  TEACHES.     Drury.     Paper,  *0.30; 

cloth,  net,  0  60 

WHAT  TIMES!     WHAT  MORALS!     Semple,  S.J. 

Cloth,  net,  0  60 

WITH  CHRIST,  MY  FRIEND.     Sloan.  net,  0  *• 

WITH  GOD.     Lasance.       Imitation   leather,  1  25 
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WOMEN  OF  CATHOLICITY.     Sadlier. 

YOUNG  MAN'S  GUIDE.     Lasance.      Imitation  leather, 

YOUR  NEIGHBOR  AND  YOU.      Garesche,   S.J.      With 

Frontispiece. 
YOUR  INTERESTS  ETERNAL.     Garesche,  SJ. 
YOUR  SOUL'S  SALVATION.     Garesche,  SJ. 

NOVELS. 
AGATHA'S   HARD    SAYING.      Mulholland. 
ALBERTA:    ADVENTURESS.     L'Ermite. 
BACK  TO  THE  WORLD.      Champol. 
BALLADS'  OF  CHILDHOOD.     Poems.     Earls,  SJ. 
BARRIER,  THE.     Rene  Bazin. 
BLACK  BROTHERHOOD,  THE.     Garrold,  SJ. 
BOND  AND  FREE.     Connor. 

"BUT  THY  LOVE  AND  THY  GRACE."     Finn,  SJ. 
BY  THE  BLUE  RIVER.     Clarke. 
CARROLL  DARE.     Waggaman. 
CHILDREN  OF  EVE.     Clarke. 
CIRCUS-RIDER'S  DAUGHTER.     Brackkl. 
CONNOR  D'ARCY'S  STRUGGLES.     Bertholds. 
CORINNE*S  VOW.    Waggaman. 
DAUGHTER  OF  KINGS,  A.     Hinkson. 
DEEP  HEART,  THE.     Clarke. 
DION  AND  THE  SIBYLS.     Keon. 
ELDER  MISS  AINSBOROUGH.    Ta«gart. 
ELSTONES,  THE.     Clarke. 
EUNICE.     Clarke. 
FABIOLA.     Wiseman. 
FABIOLA'S  SISTERS.     Clarke. 
FATAL  BEACON,  THE.     Brackel. 
FAUSTULA.     Ayscough. 
FINE  CLAY.     Clarke. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  CLOISTER.     La  Mottb. 
FORGIVE  AND  FORGET.     Lingen. 
GRAPES  AND  THORNS.     Waggaman. 
HEART  OF  A  MAN,  THE.     Maher. 
HEARTS  OF  GOLD.     Edhor. 
HEIRESS  OF  CRONENSTEIN.     Hahn-Hamn. 
HER  BLIND  FOLLY.     Holt. 
HER  FATHER'S  DAUGHTER.     Hinkson. 
HER  FATHER'S  SHARE.     Power. 
HER  JOURNEY'S  END.     Cooke. 
IDOLS;  OR  THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RUE  CHAUSSEE 

D'ANTIN.     Navery. 
IN  GOD'S  GOOD  TIME.     Ross. 
IN  THE  DAYS  OF  KING  HAL.     Taggart. 
IN  SPITE  OF  ALL.     Staniforth. 
IVY  HEDGE,  THE.     Egan. 

KIND  HEARTS  AND  CORONETS.     Harrison. 
LIGHT  OF  HIS  COUNTENANCE.     Harte. 
"LIKE   UNTO  A  MERCHANT.'*     Gray. 
LINKED  LIVES.     Douglas. 
LITTLE  CARDINAL,  THE.     Parr. 
MARCELLA  GRACE.     Mulholland. 
MARIAE  COROLLA.     (Poems).      Hill,  C.P. 
MARIE  OF  THE   HOUSE   D'ANTERS.     Earl»,  SJ. 
MELCHIOR  OF  BOSTON.     Earls,  SJ. 
MIGHTY  FRIEND,  THE.     L'Ermite. 
MIRROR  OF  SHALOTT.     Benson. 
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MISS  ERIN.     Francis. 

MONK'S  PARDON,  THE.     Navery. 

MR.  BILLY  BUTTONS.     Lecky. 

MY  LADY  BEATRICE.     Cooke. 

NOT  A  JUDGMENT.     Keon. 

ONLY  ANNE.     Clarke. 

OTHER  MISS  LISLE,  THE.     Martin. 

OUT  OF  BONDAGE.     Holt. 

OUTLAW  OF  CAMARGUE,  THE.    dB  Lamothb. 

PASSING  SHADOWS.     Yorke. 

PAT.     Hinkson. 

PERE  MONNIER'S  WARD.     Leckt. 

PILKINGTON  HEIR,  THE.     Sadliee. 

PRISONERS'  YEARS.     Clarke. 

PRODIGAL'S  DAUGHTER,  THE.     Btjgg. 

PROPHET'S  WIFE,  THE.     Browne. 

RED  INN  OF  ST.  LYPHAR.     Sadlikr. 

REST  HOUSE,  THE.     Clarke. 

ROAD    BEYOND    THE     TOWN,     THE,    AND     OTHER 

POEMS.     Earls,  S.J. 
ROSE  OF  THE  WORLD.     Martin. 
ROUND  TABLE  OF  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  NOVELISTS. 

(Stories.)  net,  0  75 

ROUND    TABLE   OF    FRENCH    CATHOLIC    NOVELISTS. 

(Stories.)  net,  0  75 

ROUND    TABLE    OF    GERMAN    CATHOLIC   NOVELISTS. 

(Stories.)  net,  0  75 

ROUND    TABLE    OF    IRISH    AND    ENGLISH   CATHOLIC 

NOVELISTS.     (Stories.) 
RUBY  CROSS,  THE.     Wallace. 
RULER  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  THE.     Keon. 
SECRET  CITADEL,  THE.     Clarke. 
SECRET  OF  THE  GREEN  VASE.     Cooke. 
SHADOW  OF  EVERSLEIGH,  THE.     Lansdowne. 
SHIELD  OF  SILENCE,  THE.     Henry-Ruffin. 
SO  AS  BY  FIRE.     Connor. 
SOGGARTH  AROON,  THE.     Guinan. 
SON  OF  SIRO.     Copus,  SJ. 
STORY  OF  CECILIA.     Hinkson. 
STUORE.     (Stories).     Earls,  S.J. 
TEMPEST  OF  THE  HEART,  THE.     Gray. 
TEST  OF  COURAGE,  THE.     Ross. 
THAT  MAN'S  DAUGHTER.     Ross. 
THEIR  CHOICE.     Skinner. 
THROUGH  THE  DESERT.     Sienkiewicz. 
TIDEWAY,  THE.     Ayscough. 
TRAINING  OF  SILAS.     Devine. 
TRUE   STORY   OF   MASTER  GERARD.      Sadliee. 
TURN  OF  THE  TIDE.     Gray. 
UNBIDDEN  GUEST,  THE.     Cooke. 
UNDER  THE  CEDARS  AND  THE  STARS.     Sheehan. 
UNRAVELLING  OF  A  TANGLE.     Taggart. 
UP  IN  ARDMUIRLAND.     Barrett,  O.S'.B. 
VOCATION  OF  EDWARD  CONWAY.     Egan. 
WARGRAVE  TRUST,  THE.     Reid. 
WAR   MOTHERS.      (Poems).     Garesche,  S.J. 
WAY   THAT   LED   BEYOND,   THE.      Harrison. 
WEDDING  BELLS  OF  GLENDALOUGH.     Earls,   S.J. 
WHEN  LOVE  IS  STRONG.     Keon. 
WHOSE   NAME  IS   LEGION.      Clarke. 
WOMAN  OF  FORTUNE.     Reid. 
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JUVENILES' 

ADVENTURE  WITH   THE  APACHES.      Fbrry.  net,  ©  40 

ALTHEA.     Nirblinger.  net,  0  50 

AS  GOLD  IN  THE  FURNACE.     Copus.  1  25 

AS  TRUE  AS  GOLD.     Mannix.  net,  9  40 
AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  SAND-HILLS..     Svalnm;  SJ.           1  25 

BELL  FOUNDRY.     Schaching.  net,  %  M 

BERKLEYS,  THE.     Wight.  net,  0  40 

BEST  FOOT  FORWARD,  THE.     Finn.  1  25 

BETWEEN  FRIENDS.     Aumerlx.  net,  9  50 

BISTOURI.     Melandri.  net,  0  40 

BLISSYLVANIA   POST-OFFICE,  THE.      Tamai*.  net,  0  40 

BOB  CLINK.     Waggaman.  net,  0  40 

BROWNIE  AND  I.     Aumerle.  mi,  0  50 

BUNT  AND  BILL.     Mulholland,  net,  9  40 

BY  BRANSCOME  RIVER.     Taggart.  nei,  9  40 

CAMP  BY  COPPER  RIVER.     Sfalmng,  SJ.  1  25 

CAPTAIN  TED.     Waggaman.  net,  9  50 

CAVE  BY  THE  BEECH  FORK.     Spaxbij»6,  SJ.  1  25 

CHARLIE  CH ITT Y WICK.     Bearne.  1  25 

CHILDREN  OF  CUPA.     Mannix.  nei,  0  40 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  LOG  CABIN.     Delamam.  mi,  9  50 

CLARE  LORAINE.     "Lee."  met,  9  50 

CLAUDE  LIGHTFOOT.     Finn.  1  25 

COLLEGE  BOY,  A.     Yorke.  1  25 

CUPA  REVISITED.     Mannix.  net,  %  40 

CUPID  OF  CAMPION.     Finn.  1  25 

DADDY  DAN.     Waggaman.  mi,  I  46 

DEAR  FRIENDS.     Nirdlinger.  mi,  9  50 

DIMPLING'S  SUCCESS.     Mulhollan*  mi,  9  40 

ETHELRED  PRESTON.     Finn.  1  25 

EVERYDAY  GIRL,  AN.    Crowley.  nei,  0  40 

FAIRY  OF  THE  SNOWS,  THE.     Finn.  1  25 

FINDING  OF  TONY,  THE.     Waggaman.  1  25 

FIVE  BIRDS  IN  A  NEST.     Dklamaak.  net,  t  50 

FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK,  THE.     Egaw.  1  25 

FOR  THE  WHITE  ROSE.     Hinkson.  net,  9  40 

FRED'S  LITTLE  DAUGHTER.     Smith.  mi,  9  40 

FREDDY  CARR'S  ADVENTURES.     Garbcve.  mi,  9  50 

FREDDY  CARR  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     GMxmtm.  mi,  9  50 

GOLDEN  LILLY,  THE.     Hinkson.  mi,  9  40 

GREAT  CAPTAIN,  THE.     Hinkson.  nei,  0  40 

GUILD  BOYS'  PLAY  AT  RIDINGDALE.     Irani  1  25 

HALDEMAN  CHILDREN,  THE.     Mannix.  net,  9  4* 

HARMONY  FLATS.     Whitmire.  mi,  0  50 

HARRY  DEE.     Finn.  1  25 

HARRY  RUSSELL.     Copus.  1  25 

HEIR  OF  DREAMS,  AN.     O'Malley.  net,  0  40 

HELD  IN  THE  EVERGLADES.     Spalbin*.  SJ.  1  25 

HIS  FIRST  AND  LAST  APPEARANCE.     Turn.  1  25 

HIS  LUCKIEST  YEAR.     Finn.  1  25 

HOSTAGE  OF  WAR.  A.     Bonestekl.  mi,  9  49 

HOW  THEY  WORKED  THEIR  WAY.     Ecan.  wet,  9  50 

IN  QUEST  OF  ADVENTURE.     Mannix.  ml  9  49 

IN  JDUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN  CHEST.     Ixrtw.  mi,  9  50 

~ACK.     Religious  H.  C.  J.  nei,  9  40 

ACK  HILDRETH  ON  THE  NILE.     Taccart.  S  •  59 

ACK-O-LANTERN.     Waggaman.  «*    •  49 

UNIORS  OF  ST.  BEDE'S.     Bryson.  nei.  9  50 

^UVENILE  ROUND  TABLE.     Series  I,  II,  III.      Bmh,  1  25 

KLONDIKE  PICNIC,  A.     Donnelly.  net,  9  9* 
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LITTLE  APOSTLE  ON  CRUTCHES.     Delamare.  net,  0  40 

LITTLE  GIRL  FROM  BACK  EAST.     Roberts.  net,  0  40 

LITTLE  LADY  OF  THE  HALL.     Ryeman.  net,  0  40 

LITTLE  MARSHA LLS  AT  THE  LAKE.    Nixon-Roulet.     net,  0  SO 

LITTLE  MISSY.     Waggaman. 

LOYAL  BLUE  AND  ROYAL  SCARLET.     Taggart. 

LUCKY  BOB.     Finn. 

MAD  KNIGHT,  THE.     Schaching. 

MADCAP  SET  AT  ST.  ANNE'S.     Brunowe. 

MAKING  OF  MORTLAKE.     Copus. 

MAN  FROM  NOWHERE,  THE.     Sadlier. 

MARKS  OF  THE  BEAR  CLAWS.     Spaldin«,  S'J. 

MARY  TRACY'S  FORTUNE.     Sadlier. 

MELOR  OF  THE  SILVER  HAND.     Bearne. 

MILLY  AVELING.     Smith. 

MIRALDA.     Johnston. 

MOSTLY  BOYS.     Finn. 

MYSTERIOUS  DOORWAY.     Sadlier. 

MYSTERY  OF  CLEVERLY.     Barton. 

MYSTERY  OF  HORNBY  HALL.     Sadlier. 

NAN  NOBODY.     Waggaman. 

NED  RIEDER.     Wehs. 

NEW   BOYS  AT   RIDINGDALE.     Bearne, 

NEW  SCHOLAR  AT  ST.  ANNE'S.     Brunowe. 

OLD  CHARLMONT'S  SEED-BED.     Smith. 

OLD  MILL  ON  THE  WITHROSE.     Spalding,  S.J. 

ON  THE  OLD  CAMPING  GROUND.     Mannix. 

OUR  LADY'S  LUTENIST.     Bearne. 

PANCHO  AND  PANCHITA.     Mannix. 

PAULINE  ARCHER.     Sadlier. 

PERCY  WYNN.     Finn. 

PERIL  OF  DIONYSIO,  THE.     Mannix. 

PETRONILLA,  AND  OTHER  STORIES'.    Donnelly. 

PICKLE  AND  PEPPER.     Dorsey. 

PILGRIM  FROM  IRELAND.     Carnot. 

PLAYWATER  PLOT,  THE.     Waggaman. 

POLLY  DAY'S  ISLAND.     Roberts. 

POVERINA.     Buckenham. 

OUEEN'S  PAGE,  THE.     Hinkson. 

QUEEN'S  PROMISE,  THE.     Waggaman. 

QUEST  OF  MARY  SELWYN.     Clementia. 

RACE  FOR  COPPER  ISLAND.     Spalding,  S.J. 

RECRUIT  TOMMY  COLLINS.     Bonesteel. 

RIDINGDALE  FLOWER  SHOW.     Bearne. 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  SILVER  SHOON.     Bearne. 

ST.  CUTHBERT'S.     Copus. 

SANDY  JOE.     Waggaman. 

SEA-GULLS'  ROCK.     Sandeau. 

SEVEN  LITTLE  MARSHALLS.     Nixon-Roulet. 

SHADOWS  LIFTED.     Copus. 

SHEER  PLUCK.     Bearne. 

SHERIFF  OF  THE  BEECH  FORK.     Spalding,  S.J. 

SHIPMATES.     Waggaman. 

STRONG-ARM  OF  AVALON.     Waggaman. 

SUGAR  CAMP  AND  AFTER.     Spaldin«,  S.J. 

SUMMER  AT  WOODVILLE,  A.     Sadlier. 

TALISMAN,  THE.     Sadlier. 

TAMING  OF  POLLY,  THE.     Dorsey. 

THAT  FOOTBALL  GAME.    Flint. 

THAT  OFFICE  BOY.     Fink.  1  25 
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THREE  LITTLE  GIRLS',  AND  ESPECIALLY  ONE. 

Taggart. 
TOLD  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.     Salome. 
TOM  LOSELY:  BOY.     Corus. 
TOM  PLAYFAIR.     Finn. 
TOM'S  LUCK-POT.     Waggaman. 
TOORALLADDY.     By  Julia  C.  Walsh. 
TRANSPLANTING  OF  TESSIE.     Waggaman. 
TREASURE  OF  NUGGET  MOUNTAIN.     Taggart. 
TWO  LITTLE  GIRLS.     Mack. 
UNCLE  FRANK'S  MARY.     Clementia. 
UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  MARJORIE.     Waggaman. 
VIOLIN  MAKER,  THE.     Smith. 
WAYWARD  WINIFRED.     Sadlier. 
WINNETOU,  THE  APACHE  KNIGHT.     Taggart. 
WITCH  OF  RIDINGDALE.     Bearne. 
YOUNG  COLOR  GUARD.     Bonesteel. 

FATHER  LASANCE'S  PRAYER-BOOKS 

MY  PRAYER-BOOK.      Imitation  leather,   red   edges,   $1.25,   and   in 

finer  bindings. 
THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  GUIDE.     Imitation  leather,  red  edges,  $1.00, 

and  in  finer  bindings. 
THE    CATHOLIC   GIRL'S  GUIDE.      Imitation   leather,    red   edges, 

$1.25,  and  in  finer  bindings. 
THE    NEW    MISSAL    FOR    EVERY   DAY.       Imitation    leather,    red 

edges,  $1.50,  and  in  finer  bindings. 
THE   SUNDAY   MISSAL.      Imitation  leather,   red   edges.   $1.00,   and 

in  finer  bindings. 
THE   PRISONER    OF   LOVE.      Imitation   leather,   red   edges,   $1.25, 

and  in  finer  bindings. 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Thin     Edition.        Imitation    leather,    red 

edges,   75  cents,  and  in  finer  bindings. 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Thin     Edition,     with    the     Epistles     and 

Gospels.     Imitation  leather,  $1.00. 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Vest-pocket  Edition.    Silk  cloth,  40  cents, 

and  in  finer  bindings. 
MANNA  OF  THE  SOUL.     Extra-Large-Type  Edition.     Imitation  lea- 
ther, red  edges,  $1.25,  and  in  finer  bindings. 
Complete  list  of  Father  Lasance's  Prayer-Books  sent  on  application. 

BENZIGER'S  MAGAZINE 

THE  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE 

Subscription  price,  $2.50  a  year.     Three  years,  $6.00 

NOVELS 
Benziger's   Magazine  has  long  been  pre-eminent  as  THE   magazine 
•f  Catholic  fiction.      It  offers  its  subscribers  four  long  novels  a  year 
(each   being  completed   in   three   issues).      These   novels   when   issued 
in  book  form  each  sell  for  $1.50  net. 

SHORT  STORIES 
The  best   Catholic  authors   are   engaged   to   write  and   are   writing 
short    stories    for    Benziger's    Magazine.       Our    subscribers    get    fifty 
such  stories  with  every  year's  subscription. 

QUESTION  BOX 
This  department  has  always  been  very  popular  with  our  subscribers 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  of  great  help  to  them. 
H/JR. 
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